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Prompt Compensation 


Means Loyal Workmen — 
Increased Production 


Of course you carry Compensation Insurance. But 
do you make it a real investment? 


Compensation Insurance placed in the “Michigan 
Mutual” helps to build your business. Prompt pay- 
ments satisfy your men,—show them you think of 
their interests. Loyalty is the one factor of bigger 
production that you can’t buy. Michigan Mutual 
Service and Protection helps you to win it. 


Accident prevention is a big feature of Michigan Mutual service, too. Our expert engineers 
can point out to you, ways of avoiding accidents and saving money. 


It 1s a pleasure for us to furnish information concern- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation Insurance and Service. 


MICHIGAN 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


General Necessities Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids Lansing Saginaw Flint Kalamazoo Pontiac Jackson Munising 
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Fire Prevention 
Engineering 


Has been developed to a high degree of efficiency by the 
“MILL MUTUALS”. A corps of specialists is always 
ready to serve their policy holders, whether the case be one 
of building construction, sprinkler installation, power 
equipment or the fire hazards of the process of manufacture. 


To this work may be ascribed a large part of the fact that 
the “MILL MUTUALS” have saved to their policy holders 


more than FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS over what they 
would have paid non-mutual companies. 











Millers National Imeuramce Co. .. 2... oon ices ccc ccuscevecces Chicago, Ill. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...................... Alton, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................. Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.............. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....................... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................... Fort Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co............ Indianapolis, Ind. 











Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 


If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above 
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Intimate with 
Policyholders 











CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 

















Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
__ Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. __ 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mér. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


HOMAS JEFFERSON, author of the 

Declaration of Independence, was by the 
very nature of his ardent liberty-loving mind an 
advocate of Mutual Insurance. His own prop- 
erty was insured in a Mutual company, the Mu- 
tual Assurance Society of Virginia, which proved 
to be so substantial that it exists today, after 
more than a century of successful operation. 
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Agricultural Engineers Study Fires 


Professtonal Study of Causes and Prevention of Conflagrations in 
Country Communities Yields Big Results 


(From Address at Louisville Convention) 


By DEANE G. CARTER 


Professor of Agricultural Engineering, University of Arkansas 


HE primary purpose of an en- 

gineer is to apply certain facts 

and principles to materials and 
processes that will produce the de- 
sired result at the least expense. So 
it is upon this common ground that 
the engineer and the insurance man 
can meet. We are both interested in 
conservation and economy in the pre- 
vention of loss. The fire loss of 
$115,000,000 a year on the farm is 
enough to interest all of us. 

I shall confine my address to a 
discussion of those branches of en- 
gineering which deal with the farm. 
That is agricultural engineering. I 
am representing the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, am 
also the representative from that or- 
ganization on the National Fire Waste 
Council and likewise appear as an 
agricultural engineer from a state 
university. It is my purpose to tell 
you some of the things that agricul- 
tural engineering is trying to do that 
concerns this subject of loss preven- 
tion. I bespeak the co-operation of 
the insurance associations and the 
American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers in the effort to reduce fire 
loss. 

OO 

NE of the efforts you may be in- 

terested in that the Agricultural 
Engineering group is doing is to de- 
velop a farm building code. Our 
cities have ordinances, zoning laws 
and inspection and regulations that 
pretty well suffice to safeguard 
against dangers or illogical prac- 
tices. Beyond the city limits every 
regulation goes into the discard. A 
man may wire his own house, build 
it of inflammable material, put his 
buildings close together, store gaso- 
line in his barn and there is no law 
to stop him. So far as I know, there 
has never been a code published 
strictly for farm buildings, so that 
the owner or the carpenter or con- 
tractor might know good construc- 
tion. If the builder is inclined to 
skimp or disregard proper construc- 
tion, there is no one to say what 
should be done. 


Realizing this need, the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers 
has a committee headed by Walter 
G. Ward, Architect, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. They are 
working on a code of minimum re- 





Convention Number 


This issue contains a num- 
ber of articles based on 
speeches made before the re- 
cent convention at Louisville. 
The text is taken from sten- 
ographic notes, and preserves 
as far as possible the platform 
personalities of the speakers. 











quirements for the proper construc- 
tion of buildings. Naturally, this 
committee will give attention to the 
problems of fire resistance, wind re- 
sistance and rigid construction that 
should be of considerable value in 
loss prevention. 
DOS 


UR_ organization has another 

Committee on Farm Home 
Utilities, which deals with lighting, 
heating and water supply in the farm 
homes. In their study of these prob- 
lems they are giving attention to 
proper methods of installation, ma- 
terials and inspection, to afford rules 
for safe and permanent installation 
of these utilities. 

The American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers last year spon- 
sored the first Farm Home Confer- 
ence ever held. At that time about 
60 organizations participated in a 
study of the problems of the Amer- 
ican farm home. One of the recom- 
mendations of that conference was 
that a Fire Prevention and Protec- 
tion Committee be formed. When 
we hold a second Farm Home Con- 
ference in Chicago next winter it 
would be desirable for this associa- 


tion of Mutual Insurance Companies 
to be represented by as many as can 
conveniently attend. 


What is perhaps of greatest inter- 
est to this group is the Committee on 
Fire Prevention and _ Protection, 
working in the Farm Structures Di- 
vision of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers. Two mem- 
bers of this committee are members 
of the National Fire Waste Council, 
and are active in a sub-group of the 
Agricultural Committee of which Mr. 
Wallace Rogers is Chairman. There- 
fore, this group is in an excellent po- 
sition to render service in the field 
of fire prevention. 


I quote a paragraph from the 1926 
report of this committee, to indicate 
the scope of their work. “It is the 
purpose of the committee to avoid 
duplication of effort as much as pos- 
sible and to co-operate to the fullest 
extent with similar organizations. 
The program provides for research 
to a limited extent and its activities 
will be devoted to the collection of 
available information on the subject 
of farm home and building fire pro- 
tection and prevention and to the 
dissemination of effective literature.” 


You may be interested in knowing 
what other groups of this type are 
doing. Just recently the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering at the 
Alabama College of Agriculture pub- 
lished a bulletin called “Protecting 
the Farm Against Fire.” The Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture at 
Washington has published a number 
of bulletins on lighting protection, 
fire protection, fighting farm fires and 
such subjects. It would be desirable 
for each insurance official to obtain 
these bulletins and to secure their 
circulation among his patrons. The 
people that carry the responsibility 
for farm construction are the ones 
that must be reached. I mean, the 
owner, the community carpenter and 
the rural contractor. Very often they 
don’t have the information to en- 
able them to build for permanence 
and for protection. 

















HE agricultural colleges and the 

farm press are two agencies that 
have perhaps the widest contact and 
the greatest influence with people we 
need to reach; all of these colleges 
have extension divisions. Sometimes 
the extension divisions exceed in 
number of workers and in cost the 
college itself. Many of the farm pa- 
pers and college extension divisions 
have on their staffs agricultural en- 
gineers, whose business it is to carry 
information to the farm people on 
the mechanical phases of farm life. 
These people, of course, have many 
interests and many activities. Never- 
theless, if it were possible to get the 
right information to these people, an 
excellent opportunity is offered to 
carry the message of loss prevention 
where it will do the most good. All 
agricultural colleges maintain a divi- 
sion whose duty is research, the study 
of conditions, the discovery of new 
things, a study of causes and effects. 
Studies of crops and live stock hap- 
pen to be the first duty of these re- 
search departments, so now most ag- 
ricultural college experiment stations 
have a majority of their work in 
crops and live stock and fruit grow- 
ing and such subjects. The times 
have changed and we have new prob- 
lems. So now we find economic con- 
ditions, home studies and engineering 
applications as distinct lines of work 
in these agricultural colleges. 

In the campaign for prevention of 
loss, especially on farms, the agricul- 
tural experiment station is an ally 
that should not be overlooked. It is 
entirely within the province of an ex- 
periment station to conduct studies in 
the prevention of fire and wind loss 
and to develop facts that may be ulti- 
mately distributed through other 
agencies. 


ESIDES the extension work of 
the colleges and research study, 

all colleges of agriculture have the 
duty of teaching salient facts to 
young men and women. Practical- 
ly every college has a department or 
division of agricultural engineering : 
instruction in home planning and 
farm buildings is one of the principal 
subjects in agricultural engineering. 
If the loss problem is properly pre- 
sented to the colleges I am certain 
that special emphasis can and will be 
laid on the problem of fire prevention. 
As you know, waste in industry has 
been one of the primary interests of 
some of our Federal departments, 
particularly the Department of Com- 
merce, and by standardization and 
elimination of lost motion and so on, 
they have gained very greatly in effi- 
ciency by time studies and in many 
ways. They have applied engineer- 
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ing methods to reduce loss. It seems 
scarcely necessary to say that our 
farm fire loss represents a waste 
problem fully as impressive as some 
that have already been studied. 

I attended a recent meeting in 
Texas, at just about the time when 
the government crop report on the 
cotton estimate was released. Some 
of you who live in the South know 
that the estimate was 16,600,000 (and 
some thousand) bales and the price 
broke $4, and immediately economists 
and statesmen, politicians and others, 
became greatly alarmed and greatly 
aroused, because that break of $4 a 
bale meant something like $65,000,- 
000 of loss to the cotton grower. 

If we compare that with the farm 
fire loss, you see it is only about 60 
percent of the farm fire loss. It is 
time that men began to think and give 
some particular thought to this $115,- 
000,000 fire waste. One year’s farm 
loss would pay 175,000 trained men 
at a salary of $4,000 a year, or bet- 
ter. Of course, we would not expect 
to use the fire loss, if we saved it, 
for that purpose. Nevertheless, I 
use that as an illustration to indicate 
the terrific loss that it is possible 
largely to prevent. 


O EMPHASIZE this point I can 

do no better than to give the 
tentative conclusions prepared bv the 
Fire Prevention and Protection Com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, which I rep- 
resent. Perhaps some of these are 
already familiar to you. They say: 

1. Inspection which is thorough, 
frequent and intelligent is a most 
promising and important element in 
fire prevention. 

2. Proper regard for the impor- 
tance of this element and the inaugu- 
ration of its use cannot be secured 
by the ordinary channels of publicity 
such as bulletins, newspaper articles, 
advertising, etc. 

3. The success of fire prevention 
by means of adequate inspection can 
best be assured by well organized 
campaigns of practical demonstra- 
tions of fire inspection. 

4. Such a campaign of practical 
demonstrations can be satisfactorily 
conducted by existing agencies in the 
field of agriculture ; namely, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Ex- 
tension Service, the College Depart- 
ments of Agricultural Engineering 
and by the farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies. 

5. Then it is suggested that well 
directed motion pictures demonstrat- 
ing how to inspect buildings for fire 
dangers and why, and demonstrating 
dangerous practices and why they are 
dangerous offer one of the most po- 


tent educational possibilities at our - 
command. 

6. Correct installation of equip- 
ment, like heating plants, lightning 
rods, lighting plants, electric power, 
etc., is next in importance to ade- 
quate inspection as an element in fire 
prevention. 

7. Correct installation of equip- 
ment can be secured by one or all of 
the following means: 


1. By legalized farm building 
code. 

2. By rigid requirements by the 
insurance companies. 

3. Manufacturers’ instructions 
that are simple, complete 
and emphatic. 


8. The inspectors and other educa- 
tional agencies mentioned should con- 
duct their work according to a sim- 
ple and logical system that helps to 
convey the proper emphasis on the 
several factors that enter into the pre- 
vention of the start and spreading of 
fire. 

Finally, an inspection manual 
should be prepared for the use of 
those engaged in agricultural fire pre- 
vention work. 

These conclusions that have been 
drawn are right in line with the work 
now being undertaken by agricultural 
engineers and those with whom we 
are associated. 





Meeting of A. M. A. Board of 
Commissioners 


HE Board of Commissioners of 

the American Mutual Alliance 
will hold fall meeting in New York 
City on December 14th. 

Important matters concerning As- 
sociation policies for the coming new 
year will be considered. 

The board includes the following: 


James S. Kemper, Chairman; Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co.; S. Bruce 
Black, President Liberty Mutual Ins. Co.; 
F. J. Martin, President Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Assn.; P. W. A. Fitzsim- 
mons, President Michigan Mutual Liab. 
Co.; F. B. Fowler, Secretary Indiana 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Ins. Co.; C. E. 
Hodges Jr., Vice President American Mu- 
tual Liability Ins. Co.; C. A. L. Purmort, 
Secretary Central Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Ins. Co.: John L. Train, Secretary & 
General Manager Utica Mutual Ins. Co. 





Spring Meeting 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, the National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies, and 
the National Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies 
will, in all probability, not meet until 
in March, 1927. 





Automobile Insurance Coverage 
What ts Meant by Public Liability, Property 


OW many auto- 
mobile owners, 
who secure an 
automobile —in- 
surance policy, 
know precisely 
what they have 
purchased? 
Many may have 
a general con- 
ception of the 
protection af- 
forded under the policy for Public 
Liability, Property Damage and Col- 
lision insurance, but certainly com- 
paratively few have a definite knowl- 
edge or understanding of what the 
policy covers, and what and when it 
does not cover. Probably many 
people do not even read their policies, 
or after making an attempt to do so, 
despair before they read very far. 
This is not surprising because policy 
contracts are drawn in verbose style 
and clothed with legal phraseology 
and technicalities. 

Insurance companies have an obli- 
gation to the public to make their 
policies as clear and understandable 
as possible. To couch the text in lay- 
men’s language, however, would re- 
sult in a too lengthy and clumsy pol- 
icy. Inasmuch as insurance contracts 
must frequently be interpreted by the 
courts, a standardization of the policy 
contract in clear, legal terms seems 
not only desirable but necessary. 
Dependence must be placed largely 
upon salesmen, agents and company 
representatives to inform the policy- 
holder as to just what protection each 
form of cover provides. 

The Automobile Public Liability 
and Property Damage policy is de- 
signed to pro- 
vide protection 
to the assured 
for his legal 
liability, usually 
under Common 
Law, for acci- 
dental bodily in- 
juries to other 
persons (Public 
Liability) or for 
accidental dam- 
age to the prop- 
erty of others 
(Property Damage), caused by his 
negligence in the operation, main- 
tenance or use of his automobile. 


Damage and Collision 


By GEO. A. POWEE 


Vice President and Chief Underwriter of 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


Collision insurance is designed to pro- 
tect the assured from financial loss as 
a result of damage to his own auto- 
mobile, but not damage to any other 
property of his own or others, caused. 
by a collision of his automobile with 
another car, vehicle, or any other 
object. 

The following paragraphs are in- 
tended to outline the coverage under 
Automobile Public Liability, Prop- 
erty Damage and Collision insurance, 
and to indicate what is excluded by 
the policy, citing certain instances and 
examples of specific cases which are 
or are not covered. Of course, the 
policies of the different companies 
vary to a certain extent, and inter- 
pretations and claim attitudes of the 
different companies vary, but the 
coverage described is that of the usual 
Automobile Insurance policy. 


Public Liability Policy 


HE Automobile Public Liability 

Policy undertakes to pay any loss 
by reason of the liability imposed by 
law upon the named assured for 
damages on account of bodily injur- 
ies accidentally sustained by reason 
of the assured’s ownership, main- 
tenance or use of the automobiles 
specified and described in the policy. 
The policy also covers accidents re- 
sulting in death from the same 
causes. 

The policies of some companies 
read “hereby insures” and of others 
“agrees to indemnify” the assured, 
although the practical application and 
intent is little different from that of 
the agreement to “pay any loss.” 

The insuring clause limits the cov- 
erage to the assured named in the 
policy, but this coverage is usually 
extended by another paragraph, in 
the same manner and under the same 
conditions, to any person or persons 
while riding in or legally operating 
any automobile specified in the policy, 
and to any person, firm or corpora- 
tion legally responsible for the op- 
eration of such automobile, provided 
such use or operation is with the per- 
mission of the named assured, or an 
adult member of the named assured’s 
household other than a chauffer or 


domestic _serv- 
ant. This is 
what is termed 
the “omnibus” 
clause of the 
policy. Cover- 
age is not ex- 
tended, however, 
to a public 
garage, automo- 
bile repair shop, 
automobile man- 
ufacturer, auto- 
mobile sales 
agency, automobile service station and 
agents and employees thereof. 

The company agrees to pay all 
losses covered by the policy during 
the policy term within the policy lim- 
its, to defend any suit brought against 
the assured on account of such in- 
juries, and to investigate, negotiate 
and settle any claims. Legal expenses 
in connection with any suit or settle- 
ment are borne by the company. 

Additional insurance interests, such 
as another individual, firm or cor- 
poration, may be included without ad- 
ditional premium charge for private 
passenger or commercial automobiles 
under the “omnibus coverage” rule, 
subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions above stated. Policies issued to 
cover any public automobile or poli- 
cies issued on the “named driver” or 
“specified car” basis to cover any 
automobile manufacturer, dealer, 
garage, repair shop, or service station 
should not be written to include more 
than one insurable interest except at 
an additional premium charge. 

















Exclusions 


HE policy does not cover injuries 
sustained by reason of accidents 
occurring out- 

side of the pol- 

icy period lim- 

ited in the dec- 

laration. It 

covers no con- 

tractual liability 

of any kind; in 

other words, it 

does not cover 

any liability of 

others assumed 

by the assured 

under any oral 

or written con- 

tract. The policy does not cover the 
assured while the automobile is be- 
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ing used for carrying passengers for 
compensation or rented or operated 
in any speed test, or while being 
driven by any person in violation of 
any law as to age, or, in any event, 
under the age of sixteen years, or 
while being used for towing any 
vehicle as a trailer, unless the trailer 
is specifically endorsed by the policy 
for an additional premium charge. 
The towing of another disabled auto- 
mobile, however, as a courtesy of the 
road, is covered by the policy. 

The policy 
does not cover 
injuries to an 
employee or em- 
ployees of the 
assured while 
operating or car- 
ing for the auto- ~¥ 
mobile. The 
policy does not 
cover injuries to 





iA 
chauffers, while (Ry 
such injuries €%) 


arise out of or 

in the course of 

the trade, business, profession or oc- 
cupation of the assured, but does 
cover injuries to other household 
servants if injured while not operat- 
ing or caring for the automobile. The 
liability of others assumed by the as- 
sured under any compensation law, 
plan or agreement is also excluded. 

The policy does not cover in excess 
of the limits for single and multiple 
accidents as stated in the policy. The 
standard limit for one person injured 
is $5,000, and subject to the same 
limit per person, the standard limit 
for any number of persons injured in 
any one accident is $10,000. These 
limits may be increased for an addi- 
tional premium charge. 

The policy does not cover accidents 
caused by automobiles operated with- 
out the territorial limits of the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada. 

Employers Liability, or the liabil- 
ity imposed by law upon the employer 
for accidental injuries suffered by 
any of his employees while operating 
or caring for his automobile, is ex- 
cluded unless specifically endorsed on 
the policy for an additional premium. 
Hired automobiles are not covered 
except by special endorsement for an 
additional premium. 

The policy excludes accidents 
caused by any automobile while being 
used for purposes other than those 
specified in the declaration of the 
policy. 

Illustrations 
HE following will serve to illus- 


trate what types of cases are not 
covered by the policy. Countless 
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numbers of different claims might be 
cited ; thus it is impossible to do more 
than merely scratch the surface in 
furnishing a few examples. 


Case 1. John, a high school student, the 
fourteen year old son of Mr. Jones, ap- 
propriated his father’s Buick and drove the 
car downtown to meet a girl friend. He 
was in a hurry, and at the corner of a cross 
street ran over and killed a five year old 
boy. The policy did not protect Mr. Jones 
because the car was being operated by the 
son who was under sixteen years of age. 


Case 2. Ryan, a truckman, signed a con- 
tract for the benefit of the Service Con- 
struction Company that he would assume 
all liability, regardless of whether he was 
negligent or not, on account of any accident 
caused by the operation of any of his trucks 
while hauling materials for the Service 
Construction Company. One of Ryan’s 
trucks was backed by him to a new building 
undergoing construction. Ryan had gone 
inside the building, after having unloaded 
the truck, to secure a signed receipt for the 
materials delivered. In the meantime, the 
superintendent of the Service Construction 
Company decided that the truck should be 
moved to make way for another truck of 
another concern delivering interior finish. 
The superintendent, therefore, ordered 
Ryan’s truck to be moved out of the way, 
and while being moved the operator, an em- 
ployee of the Service Construction Com- 
pany, due to lack of experience on that par- 
ticular make of truck, lost control and 
bumped into an old man causing an injury 
resulting in a broken leg. The claimant 
sued and recovered from the Service Con- 
struction Company, which called upon Ryan 
for reimbursement in accordance with the 
terms of his contract. Ryan, in turn, pre- 
sented a claim to the insurance company. 
The policy did not cover Ryan on account 
of his contractual agreement with the Serv- 
ice Construction Company holding the com- 
pany harmless and relieving it of liability 
in such an accident: 


Case 3. A common misconception of the 
Automobile Public Liability policy is that 
the assured frequently believes he has an 
accident policy of some kind. Mr. Brown’s 
wife drove his car to the doctor’s office 
with her four year old son who had received 
a bad cut on his head from a stone thrown 
by a playmate. Brown’s wife made speed, 
lost control of the car, and hit a telegraph 
pole injuring both herself and the four 
year old son. They were taken to the hos- 
pital for treatment and both fully recov- 
ered. Brown tried to collect under the pol- 
icy, however, for injuries to his wife and 
son, including hospital and medical costs, 
but no payment was made because the wife 
had no legal claim for damages against her 
husband in this case. The infant son, a 
minor, could not sue the parents for in- 
juries suffered while in their custody. 


Case 4. Wm. Fox the assured, an em- 
ployee of a local manufacturing concern, 
was taking some strike-breakers to work at 
the plant where a strike was in progress and 
was charging his fellow-workmen a fee for 
carrying them regularly to and from work 
in the morning and at night. While going 
to work with three other fellow-passengers 
in his Ford touring car, the car skidded on 
the wet pavement and “side-swiped” a 
young lady, resulting in her receiving 
severe bruises and lacerations. The policy 
did not cover Fox because he was engaged 
in carrying passengers for a consideration, 
and was, during the strike, virtually using 
his car as public automobile. 


Case 5. A grocer named Smith, who op- 
erated his Studebaker touring car for pleas- 


ure purposes ordinarily, decided to use this 
car regularly for making his retail deliver- 
ies inasmuch as his truck had been com- 
pletely demolished in an accident. He had 
decided not to buy a new truck during the 
next few months until he received a sub- 
stantial payment on a note from one of his 
debtors, which money he proposed to use 
in buying a new truck. The Studebaker 
touring car was, therefore, being used for 
commercial purposes in the delivery of 
groceries from house to house. On one of 
these trips he ran into a pedestrian, a prom- 
inent business man of the town. The man 
later died from a fractured skull. The pol- 
icy did not cover Smith because he was 
using the car regularly for commercial re- 
tail delivery, or in other words, using the 
car for purposes other than those described 
and specified in the policy. 


Property Damage Insurance 


fyb nega Property Damage 
Insurance is usually furnished 
by endorsement to an Automobile 
Public Liability Policy, and ordinarily 
is not sold unless 
Public Liability 
insurance is also 
written on the ¢ 
same risk. The 
same conditions’ 
and limitations, 
as described 
under “Public 
Liability Insur- 
ance,” apply ex- 
cept that instead 
of covering accidental injuries to per- 
sons, Property Damage insurance af- 
fords protection on account of acci- 
dental damage to property of others. 
Property Damage also covers conse- 
quential loss of use of such property ; 
in other words, it would cover claims 
resulting from any loss of income suf- 
fered by the claimant because of his 
inability to normally conduct his busi- 
ness operations for a certain specified 
time until the damaged property can 
be replaced or repaired, subject, of 
course, to the Property Damage limit 
specified in the policy. 





Exclusions 


The same exclusions apply under 
Property Damage insurance as de- 
scribed under “Public Liability In- 
surance.” Furthermore, the policy 
does not cover damage to property of 
the assured or property of others used 
by or in charge of the assured or any 
of his employees or carried by auto- 
mobile. Property Damage is limited 
to the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty injured or destroyed at the time 
of such injury or destruction. It does 
not cover in excess of the limit of 
liability for Property Damage speci- 
fied in the policy, which ordinarily is 
$1,000. This limit may, of course, 
be increased for an additional pre- 
mium charge. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Address by President O’Leary 


Head of Chamber of Commerce of the United States Outlines 
Views and Policies of His Organization 


HEN primitive man first es- 

tablished relations with 

others, it did not take him 
long to realize that he could accom- 
plish more collectively than alone. 
This was forcibly driven home to 
him by the necessity of protecting 
his family and himself from 
attack. This realization of the 
necessity of co-operation led 
to various simple forms of gov- 
ernment, and ultimately to our 
present complicated system. 
This is not unusual, though, 
when one realizes the tremen- 
dous growth of our economic 
and social processes. 

We find today the standards 
of living higher than ever be- 
fore. Things which were lux- 
uries 30 or 40 years ago to- 
day are necessities. In all of 
this progress the government 
has had to play a part through 
the enactment of legislation 
designed to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and to protect in- 
dividuals and the community. 
Just as government fills a defi- 
nite need in the lives of men 
as individuals, so the govern- 
ment plays an equally impor- 
tant part in business. Indus- 
try cannot exist without a 
government of justice. Busi- 
ness must have confidence 
that the sanctity of contracts will be 
preserved. It must know that there 
is stability in government, and that 
the police and taxing powers will be 
wisely used. 





SS 


HE function of government is 

to govern with the least possible 
interference with the rights of citi- 
zens and yet insure fair play to all 
in the conduct of legitimate business 
pursuits. With government func- 
tioning properly there is confidence 
on the part of business. This makes 
for a feeling of security among those 
who have capital invested in existing 
economic operations, and in addition, 
tends to bring forth more capital for 
use by industry and commerce. 

No people ever was, or ever will be 
prosperous without the successful use 
of capital. The proper employment 
of it makes for an industrious, sober 
and thriving nation. Government 
should not be the masters of busi- 
ness, but rather the partner. When 


© By Harris & Ewing. 


(From Address at Louisville Convention) 


By JOHN W. O’LEARY 


conditions arise which a given busi- 
ness does not correct, it is then and 
not until then that the government 
should intervene. 

There are various factors always 





JOHN W. O’LEARY 
President, United States Chamber of 


Commerce; President, Arthur J. 
O’Leary & Son, Chicago; First Vice 
President and Director of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company, Chicago. Mr. 
O’Leary is nationally recognized as 
an authority on, and spokesman for, 
American business 


at work which make for a square deal 
to the consumer. For example, com- 
petition. It is impossible to think 
of our present foremost position in 
the business world without appreciat- 
ing the important part which compe- 
tition has played. In the endeavor 
tc secure business rival firms have 
thought out and developed new serv- 
ices for the public. These have be- 
come such an important part that 
service is the keynote of most enter- 
prising concerns. It is not unusual 
today to find progressive firms help- 
ing their customers to get the greatest 
possible use out of their products. 


HEN, too, there is the matter of 

costs. Competition is bound to 
keep them at a minimum. We learned 
during the war the danger of under- 
standing the real meaning of costs. 
Under cost plus methods, with the 
removal of competition, we realized 
more and more that we had 
lost a true conception of real 
cost. We found that we were 
beginning to think that the cost 
was merely whatever we paid 
out to have the goods pro- 
duced. We learned through 
the trying period of deflation 
that that was not a true cost, 
but rather that cost repre- 
sented the lowest price at 
which the goods could be pro- 
duced with intelligence and the 
best methods possible. Com- 
petition is bound to keep costs 
at a minimum. 

We find, therefore, that one 
of the greatest safeguards is 
the factory not regulated by 
government, but one which 
continually plays a major part 
in self-government of business. 
From time to time various 
ethereal proposals are made 
which in effect would put the 
government in the fields of 
endeavor where it does not 
belong. Government is an 
equalizing factor for the com- 
mon welfare and not an economic 
process. It lacks the elements neces- 
sary to succeed outside of its own 
proper functions. Yet there are 
those who do not see the light but 
are constantly urging the assumption 
of activities by the government which 
it cannot properly perform. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that one of the 
keystones of the National Chamber, 
in which several of your associations 
hold membership, is non-governmen- 
tal interference with business. 


Oooo 


URING the war the government 
went into the railroad business. 

The result was that the tax-payers of 
our country had to absorb a deficit 
amounting to almost $2,000,000,000. 
A less prosperous country might 
have been severely embarrassed 
financially. The safeguards of com- 
petition were tossed to the winds and 
private initiative was entirely lack- 
ing. The results were not surprising, 
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therefore, but rather to be expected. 

The economie problem of the rail- 
roads is complicated, to some extent, 
by politics and the requests of labor. 
In spite of these and the natural tech- 
nical complications incidental to the 
conduct of any business, we find pri- 
vate enterprise more than justifying 
its existence. Those directing the 
destinies of our railroads, which are 
really the national arteries forming 
such an important link between pro- 
ducer and consumer, have brought 
the railroads from the verge of bank- 
ruptcy to a record of power loads 
which has never before been equalled. 

The railroads are not the only kind 
of business endeavor subject to gov- 





ernmental interference. During 1925 
there were over 1,400 bills introduced 
in state legislatures which directly 
affected insurance. Many of those 
would be harmful to the insurance 
business, and, of course, the policy- 
holders would have paid for their de- 
fection, either through increased cost 
or decreased services. 


oon 


| Sapa legislation conducive to prog- 
ress is most welcome. But this 
means legislation which is fair, not 
only to the consumer, but also to those 
in charge of the operations of any 
given business. There is too much 
single interest legislation introduced. 

Among the insurance measures pro- 
posed it is estimated that there were 
approximately 100 bills which would 
put the state into the Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance business. 
We have actively opposed monopolis- 
tic state workmen’s compensation in- 
surance fund measures, because they 
are wrong in principle, and because 
those actually in existence do not 
stand up under investigation. 

One of the most important things 
which private enterprise has devel- 
oped as a collateral insurance service 
is that of reducing accidents. For 
the sake of humanity it is important 
that much attention be paid to the 
elimination of causes of accident, so 
that the total number will be ma- 
terially reduced. 

There are various other points of 
superiority of private enterprises, but 
it is sufficient to say that in the several 
states where the government has al- 
lowed insurance companies to com- 
pete with the state fund, the latter 
have been fortunate to secure a little 
over 14% per cent of the total busi- 
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ness. This is all the more significant 
when you realize that as a rule the 
state funds are subsidized by the 
state. It behooves all insurance men, 
as well as those in every other line 
of business, to rally to the support 
of sound workmen’s compensation 
laws without monopolistic state funds. 


owe 


HE automobile has been a bless- 

ing. It has made for improved 
health, quicker transportation, and 
has been a good thing for family life. 
The rapid growth of the number of 
automobiles has brought with it cer- 
tain problems. Naturally, as it be- 
came possible for all classes to drive 
automobiles, we find that the number 
of careless drivers increased. The 
results have been more and more acci- 
dents. Various proposals have been 
made to correct the situation, and 
various states during 1925 had much 
agitation for compulsory automobile 
insurance as one method for accom- 
plishing the desired result. 

After careful investigation the 
American Chamber went on record 
against this proposed remedy. It be- 
lieves that the solution is better acci- 
dent prevention methods and greater 
care in the issuing of licenses to 
drivers. To put these suggestions 
into effect requires not only whole- 
hearted co-operation on the part of 
the various types of government, but 
also civic organizations and _ local 
officials, 

The National Chamber has played 
an important part in the Hoover Con- 
ference on’ Street and Highway 
Safety. I hope that those in the in- 
surance business will assist their lo- 
cal chambers by contributing their 
time and effort toward the develop- 
ment of necessary automobile acci- 
dent programs. Casualty companies 
writing automobile insurance can also 
be helpful in the training of their 
policyholders to the end that they may 
be careful drivers. 

During the war there were certain 
necessary demands for money and 
tax levies produced enormous sums. 
After the war the Federal Govern- 
ment gradually responded to the pop- 
ular demand for lower taxes, until 
today they are materially less. So 
far the primary emphasis has been 
placed upon the reduction of the tax 
upon individuals. There is still much 
to be done in order to bring the tax- 
ation of business into line with what 
seems to be fair and reasonable 
standards. We are hopeful that this 
will be done in the not too far distant 
future. The Chamber has definitely 
formulated plans as to the ways and 
means by which this might be equi- 
tably accomplished. It is expected 


the referendum on that subject will 
be out within the next few weeks. 
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[* THE states we have a different 

situation. The budgets have con- 
tinued to mount. The result has been 
constantly increasing demands for 
more funds. Every possible avenue 
of revenue is being considered. The 
trend from direct to indirect taxa- 
tion is a tremendous help to those urg- 
ing large state expenditures. This 
type of taxation is painless in that 
the average citizen does not know that 
he is paying it. Your insurance busi- 
ness furnishes a good illustration. It 
is reasonable to expect that insur- 
ance should pay taxes common to all 
forms of business, but it is unreason- 
able to have policyholders indirectly 
taxed tremendous sums of money. 
These special levies were normally 
intended to support the state insur- 
ance departments. According to in- 
vestigations of the National Chamber 
scarcely more than 4 per cent of 
these monies now go for this purpose. 
The rest is used for state functions 
in which the policyholders have al- 
ready been taxed. The Chamber is 
lending its influence to correct this 
condition, working along educational 
lines, and at times has appealed to 
organization members in certain 
states to co-operate in the protection 
of policyholders located in those 
states. 

There must be at least a degree of 
idealism in every business if there is 
to be a continuity of success. The 
interest of the clients or policyholders 
must be taken to heart. What is 
good for them is invariably good for 
the business. Insurance deals with 
financial consequences of the trage- 
dies of life and property losses. 








A good illustration of what is pos- 
sible through real co-operation is the 
fire waste improvement campaign 
sponsored by the Chamber among 
business men, in order that our 1,450 
organization members might have the 
necessary technical information with 
which to work, through the Na- 
tional Fire Council. Its mem- 
bers consist of associations interested 
in fire prevention, which have agreed 
to pool their technical resources for 
the common welfare. In addition, 


their field men have made very real 

contributions through advice and as- 

sistance rendered to Chambers of 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Letters to Land Live Leads 


Being the Third of a Series of Six Articles Written Espectally 
for The Journal of American Insurance 


By CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 





The Salesman’s Day Is Divided Between 
Walking to Prospects, Waiting for Pros- 
pects, and Talking to Prospects, and the 
Less He Does of the First Two the More 
He May Do of the Third. Using Letters 
to Land Live Leads Enables Him to Spend 
More Time in the Presence of Prospects 
and Less in Their Reception Rooms or in 
Walking from One “N. G.” to Another. 


OTS of salesmen, particularly 
those who are new to the work, 
make much better showings 

when they are working on “leads” 
than they do on “cold turkey” calls. 
For the sake of those who do not 
know the lingo of specialty sales- 
manship, a “lead” is a definite reason 
for calling upon a particular prospect 
and may take the form of a request 
to call from the prospect himself, of 
a suggestion and perhaps a letter of 
introduction from a friend or busi- 
ness associate of the prospect, or it 
may be based upon definite knowledge 
that the prospect is now in the mar- 
ket for what the salesman has to sell. 
“Cold turkey” calls are those which 
are made without any introduction or 
advance knowledge of the prospect’s 
needs. 

Both selling on leads and cold tur- 
key selling have disadvantages no less 
than advantages, although the sales- 
man who has been in the habit of 
working on leads may find it difficult 
to conceive that there are definite ad- 
vantages to him in the cold turkey 
method. It is true, however, and 
especially is it true in relation to sell- 
ing Mutual Insurance, because in this 
field practically everyone is a pros- 
pect, since everyone buys or ought to 
buy more than one form of insurance, 
and may be converted to the Mutual 
plan. Now the disadvantage in work- 
ing only on leads is that they are 
likely to be widely scattered and much 
time may be lost in going from one 
to the next. Again, the prospect 
from whom the lead came may be 
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out when the call is made, and then 
the salesman must either await his 
return or decide to call back and go 
on (perhaps a mile or more) to his 
next lead. The cold turkey salesman 
who can’t get to the man he wants 
doesn’t walk or ride a mile to his next 
call, but turns into the next office or 


home, because “everyone is a pros- 
pect” to him. The disadvantage in 
cold turkey selling is, of course, the 
very much greater degree of skilled 
salesmanship which is necessary to 
avoid a steady sequence of “wasted” 
calls resulting only in curt comments 
of the “Not interested!” type. 
SOS 


HE possession of a lead, whether 
it be a request to call or a letter 
of introduction or even only definite 
knowledge of the prospect’s needs for 
what he has to offer, enables even new 
or mediocre salesmen to bridge the 
most dangerous of all the gaps which 
yawn between him and the premium. 
Inaptness in approach has sent more 
would-be salesmen back to book- 
keeping than all other flaws com- 
bined, and it is natural that it should 
be so, because a man who has gripped 
his prospect’s attention and interest 
may make many mistakes and still 
succeed in a fair percentage of cases; 
but the man who cannot take that first 
step certainly will never have a chance 
to take the last. 
In the first article of this series we 
dealt with some of the poor ap- 
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proaches which prevent salesmen 
from proving their title to the term; 
and every salesman who seeks to 
establish himself among the top- 
notchers of his profvssion will per- 
petually seek to improve himself in 
this matter of making more and more 
effective approaches to prospects. 

Meanwhile, however, something 
may be done for the student sales- 
man to help him bridge that gap by 
giving him a clear-cut reason why he 
is to call upon a particular prospect 
at a definite time. Thus he will not 
only be more likely to feel that he has 
a right to call upon that prospect, off- 
setting much of his natural nervous- 
ness and going far to avoid that 
apologetic approach which invites de- 
struction, but also the nature of the 
lead given him largely puts upon his 
lips the first few words which he will 
pronounce in the presence of the 
prospect—and it is usually those first 
few words which run him head-on 
into a brick wall of disinclination on 
the part of the prospect to listen any 
longer ! 

On the other hand, even the stu- 
dent salesman must not be allowed 
to get it into his head that a lead is 
a sure-fire sale, and that all he is ex- 
pected to do is to walk in, produce 
the proper policy, and walk out with 
the first premium. Leads of that 
kind are mighty hard to get by mail, 
and it would take a lot of letter- 
coverage to keep even one man busy 
following up and closing prospects 
who were practically sold by mail as 
a result of even the best single sales- 
letter any expert on earth could pro- 
duce on so involved and difficult a 
subject as mutual insurance. 

DoOa 


HE reason it is practically im- 
possible to create a letter which 
will bring in enough nearly sold leads 
to keep one man busy, is because such 
a letter would have to say more than 








Letters Can Be Written in Such a Manner That They Will Rivet Attention 
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the average man will take from a 
letter. Long letters from unsolicited 
sources are likely to be read very su- 
perficially, to find out generally “what 
they are about,” and often the letter- 
head alone definitely suggests an 
answer to that natural question, since 
it says: “Blank Mutual FIRE I/n- 
surance Company,” or the like. Now 
the prospect knows that he hasn’t 
written to that company, and he 
readily leaps to the perfectly correct 
conclusion that they are soliciting him 
in this letter; so he starts out with 
the wrong mental attitude to read a 
long and thorough demonstration as 
to why he should have Blank Mutual 
fire insurance; yet he must have the 
complete reasons why before he will 
buy. 

That’s why it doesn’t pay to try 
and sell the policy in the lead-getting 
letter. The proper function of such 
a letter is to sell the interview; which 
puts it squarely up to the salesman to 
sell the policy. 

Various ingenious devices have 
been employed by insurance men 
from time to time to get the prospect 
to expose himself to an interview. 
Perhaps the most common takes the 
form of a letter which says, in effect: 

“We have purchased a limited sup- 
ply of costly and strikingly hand- 
some desk memorandum pads (or sil- 
ver pencils, bill-folds, card-cases, desk 
calendars, or what have you?) one 
of which, bearing YOUR OWN 
NAME, we want to place upon 
YOUR desk. 

“So that there may be no mistake 
either in the spelling of your name or 
in the initials, will you please PRINT 
IT on the enclosed self-addressed 
stamped card just as you would like 
it to appear. 

“There is, of course, no obliga- 
tion of any kind connected with this 
gift. This is simply a GOODWILL 
offering to secure for the name of our 
Company a friendly spot in your 
mind.” 

Since everyone suffers from the 
“Gimmies” more or less, a very high 
percentage of favorable responses 
may be anticipated from such a letter. 
Then, of course, the idea is to have 
the “goodwill offering” delivered by 
a high-pressure salesman who will use 
it as a hand-gun to compel the pros- 
pect to listen to his demonstration. 
There are many obvious objections to 
this method, the first of which is that 
it has been worked to death and most 
prospects are perfectly well aware of 
what will follow the signing and send- 
ing of the card. In consequence, the 
better type of prospect no longer 
signs, and those who do (there will be 
plenty!) make it a point to prepare a 
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special brick-wall into which the de- 
livery-salesman may run his head. 
The commonest come-back is to have 
just half a minute’s spare time when 
the salesman calls, so that he may de- 
liver his goodwill offering but not his 
demonstration. He is, of course, po- 
litely bidden back ; but the customary 
precautions are immediately put into 
effect to prevent him from ever again 
getting further than the outer office. 
The chief flaw in this method, how- 
ever, consists in the fact that its ob- 
jective is wrong. It doesn’t make the 
prospect want to hear the salesman’s 
story, which is the proper objective 
of a good lead-getting letter; but 








“B OTH selling on leads and 
cold turkey selling have dis- 
advantages no less than advan- 
tages, although the salesman who 
has been in the habit of working 
on leads may find it difficult to 
conceive that there are definite ad- 
vantages to him in the cold turkey 
method. It is true, however, and 
especially is it true in relation to 
selling Mutual Insurance, because 
in this field practically everyone is 
a prospect, since everyone buys or 
ought to buy more than one form 
of insurance, and may be con- 
verted to the Mutual plan.” 




















merely makes him want to get that 
gift! 

There’s a big pull and a powerful 
one in the offer of a gift, but unless 
it is definitely coupled with the sales- 
man’s call and demonstration, so that 
the prospect knowingly accepts both 
or neither, there will be an immense 
amount of waste and there may be 
a lot of ill-will engendered by it. 
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ELL, let’s see what we can do 

to compose a letter which will 
use the little gift to appeal to the ac- 
quisitiveness of all normal human be- 
ings in such a way that it will buy 
enough of the prospect’s time to give 
him “the works,” and, at the same 
time, let’s see if we can get into our 
letter something which will really 
make him want to hear what the sales- 
man has to say, instead of doing so 
simply to “earn” his gift. 

Just as in the case of the salesman’s 
personal approach, the first few words 
are the most vital in any form of 
sales-letter, because these few words 
start the train of thought rolling down 
one track or another. If they start 
that train down the wrong track, it is 
going to be mighty difficult to switch 
back on to the busy main line again, 
isn’t it? We must keep in mind the 


fact brought out in the first article of 
this series, that the prospect ap- 
proaches every salesman (and every 
letter) with the unspoken thought, 
“What does this fellow (or this let- 
ter) want of me?”, and if the answer 
comes too bluntly in some such form 
as “How are you fixed for fire-insur- 
ance?” his automatic reaction is in 
the NEGATIVE. “Not interested!” 
or “All fixed!” he tells the salesman ; 
and to the sales-letter his immediate 
action says: “Meet Mr. Waste-Bas- 
ket !” 

Now our letterhead immediately 
stirs that dangerous impulse, as we 
have already considered ; and so it is 
essential that our opening paragraph 
shall STOP him and that automatic 
impulse by catching his curiosity and, 
if possible, awakening his most pow- 
erful impulse of self-interest. 

“If you had one of our silver pen- 
cils with your name engraved on it 
you could use it now to figure for 
yourself how much THIRTY PER 
CENT of your fire (or life, health, 
accident, auto) insurance premiums 
will amount to during the next twelve 
months.” 

That reference to the silver pencil 
ought to stop and hold him for the 
next paragraph, but we mustn’t per- 
mit the need to apply our pencil point 
to figuring savings to lead us to over- 
look the facts brought out in the first 
of these articles, that prospects often 
fear savings on such things as insur- 
ance in which safety is their main ob- 
jective. We must take care of that 
right away: 

“Of course you would have to have 
indisputable PROOF that your losses 
will be PAID as surely and perhaps 
more promptly than on your present 
basis, before you'd be “really inter- 
ested even in so important a saving as 
30 per cent of your present premiums ; 
but if there really IS such a combina- 
tion of security with savings, you 
ought to and WANT to know about 
it, don’t you? 

“Well, sir, there really is such a 
combination; and we believe that it 
can be proved to the satisfaction of 
your own good judgment in less than 
a quarter of an hour. The one who 
brings you the FACTS will bring 
also the silver pencil, so that even if 
you don’t care to go any further, 
you'll have some little return for your 
time—but we promise you that the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Electrical Installations in Homes 


Survey of the Dangers Which Modern Household 
Equipment Has Brought in Its Train 


AM going to give you just a few 
] ideas on the fire hazards of elec- 

trical equipment and the fire haz- 
ards of radio in the language of the 
uninitiated—just the man of the 
street. Electrical equipment possibly 
contains the greatest potential hazard 
of any apparatus in the home. In- 
surance men are interested in this 
subject from a technical standpoint. 
You want to know something of the 
why and wherefore of the fire hazard. 


There being so few ladies in the 
room, I am perfectly safe in saying 
that in my opinion the carelessness 
of the ladies is responsible for a far 
greater fire loss from electricity in 
the home than the men. When I get 
to talking to the ladies I will tell them 
the opposite. But you are interested 
in the why and wherefore of electrical 
fires. 


I am going to seem to deviate en- 
tirely from my subject and talk about 
cigarettes. Cigarettes have nothing 
to do with electricity, but if we take 
the bare figures of the fire losses of 
the United States, and say that last 
year we lost so much, this year we lost 
so much, next year we are going to 
lose so much, and every year it goes 
up about $50,000,000, it would seem 
that those of us who give our entire 
thought during our working hours to 
the prevention of fire might be en- 
tirely discouraged and give it up and 
say it is a bad job and we can’t do 
anything about it. 
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E HAVE not given up yet. 

We feel no cause for discour- 
agement. This despite the fact 
that during the period 1911 to 1915 
there was an average of 14,000,000.,- 
000 cigarettes manufactured in the 
United States. In the year 1924 there 
were 74,000,000,000 cigarettes manu- 
factured; in 1925, 80,000,000,000, 
and this year they claim it has gone so 
far beyond that that it is apt to reach 
100,000,000,000 cigarettes. 100,000,- 
000,000 potential fires; maybe 200,- 
000,000,000 matches to light them; 
200,000,000,000 more potential fires. 


Our statistics from the National 
Board, from the actuarial bureau in 
New York, show that matches and 
smoking have been the greatest single 
cause of fire, and I think if the truth 
were known, the greater part of un- 
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known fires would go into that. So 
without a question matches and smok- 
ing have been the very largest con- 
tributing factor to 
our fire losses. 

Of course, there | 
are some reasons for 
that. One is that | 
our ladies, as much 
as we may deplore 
the fact, are smok- 
ing, and again I ven- 
ture to make the 
































statement that in my opinion the 
ladies are very much less careful; 
that they have less sense of responsi- 
bility in the matter of prevention of 
fire than the men. In other words, 
the cigarette butt is not so carefully 
disposed of; the burning match is 
not so thoroughly put out. But when 
you increase one single fire hazard 
from 14,000,000,000 potential fires in 
IQII-I915 to 100,000,000,000 this 
year, we are going to have more fires 
and we can’t stop it. 


Qo 


HE reason I refer to that is be- 
cause it illustrates so well the 
fire losses from the electrical causes. 
You can’t change the appetites of the 
American people back from a ciga- 
rette smoking people to a pipe smok- 
ing people. You can’t change the ap- 
petite of the American people for ease 
and comfort. The American people 
will live as comfortably and as easily 
as they possibly can, and no rule that 
you may ever make will change that 
habit, and no other one thing has con- 
tributed to the ease and comfort of 
the American people as has electric- 
ity in the home. 
I wish I could have secured for you 
the estimated consumption of electric- 
ity in the home, but I venture to say 
that the consumption of electricity in 
the home has increased at a greater 
rate than the consumption of ciga- 
rettes. Only a few years ago the use 
of electricity in the home was con- 
fined to the incandescent light, very 
largely. We look back a few years 
when we had luxury if we had an 
incandescent light, and those were 
confined to the wall sockets and the 
ceiling of the room. 

Now, we are all wrong if we have 
a light on the ceiling. We are sup- 
posed to have it in the center of the 
room with a cord running across to 
it, so that the potential fire hazard of 
the light has increased out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in consump- 
tion. 

In addition, we have all of the 
thousand and one things that your 
department stores are trying to sell 
you for greater ease and comfort in 
the home. I will not name them, but 
you can think of all the electrical 
equipment you have, percolators, 
curling irons, floor lamps, heaters for 
the bathroom, etc. 


a) 
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HERE are two things that give 

me more comfort than anything 
else. It is sort of a dream realized. 
Most of my young life I got up in a 
room where it was down below zero 
and broke the ice in the pitcher to 
wash my face. Now with an elec- 
trically controlled thermostat the heat 
comes on an hour before I get up and 
the temperature is raised to exactly 
the 70° I want. I walk into a nice 
warm bathroom and electricity has 
made that possible. Without that you 
go down and stoke the furnace and 
get up your heat and then crawl back 
and wait for the house to warm. 

The other I want to mention is the 
common, ordinary warming pad, the 
kind you use in beds. To any of you 
who are troubled with cold feet—I 
don’t mean your own, and have not 
provided one of those warming pads, 
you have missed a wonderful op- 
portunity. 

Now I want to talk about the thing 
that has been done for us in this mat- 
ter of the making safe of electrical 
equipment. All electric wires look 
alike. You can’t tell what an electric 
wire is made of by picking it up and 
looking at it. It is not possible. Go- 
ing by a drug store a short time ago 
I saw some curling irons in the win- 
dows—98c. My wife had said she 
needed a curling iron. She went in 
and bought one and a short time after 
that the cord came unfastened at the 
end, so I had occasion to fix that cord. 
What do you suppose I found? This 
g&c curling iron had the cheapest kind 
of telephone wire, carrying a curling 
iron hooked up to I10 volts, tinsel 
cord, which is the finest, thinnest strip 
of copper wound round and round 
silk thread, used on the telephone. I 
inquired further. I found that cer- 
tain curling iron manufacturers are 
buying the tinsel cord from the tele- 
phone company, buying discarded 
telephone cord when it is not good 
enough for telephones and put it on 
the curling iron and sell it to you to 
put on a 110-volt circuit. It seems 
unfortunate that this could happen 
and the only thing that will ever stop 
that is an educated public in the mat- 
ter of fire hazards of electrical 
equipment. 

QOS 


AM going to tell you about the 

work of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. We have an office across 
the street and we know intimately the 
thoroughness with which they exam- 
ine every individual piece that is. sub- 
mitted to them. The electric wires 
that are submitted to them must pass 
the safety tests of several times any 
possible use before they are approved. 
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Proper Installation of Radio Apparatus 
Will Avoid Trouble Caused by Lightning. 











Take their examination of just one 
thing, the common bedroom heater. 
If that heater has been approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories it 
first has Underwriters’ Laboratories 
cord connecting it. Secondly, it has 
been subjected to every possible test 
as to the firing of any material that 
is in front of the heater. If you try 
to focus your automobile lights you 
know how light rays focus, and how 
extremely easy it would be to focus 
the heat of that bell-shaped apparatus. 
An Underwriters’ guarantee means 
that the heat of that heater is so dif- 
fused that no one spot is warmer 
than another, that the heat is not 
concentrated, that it is not directed 
at one spot, that the heat is so dif- 
fused and the wire screen in front is 
so shaped that they can take a towel 
and wrap it and leave it for ro hours 


and it will not set the towel afire. 
Think what the result would have 
been if some organization had not 
taken up that work. You are abso- 
lutely safe with one of those heaters 
unless something drops down inside— 
of course, they can’t help that if it 
drops on the element, and it takes fire. 
They lay the heater face down on a 
carpet and surround it with fine 
threads, everything as it would be in 
the sewing room, and leave it for 
hours. If it sets a fire it is discarded. 
Those are the practical tests and the 
purely scientific tests are to take the 
heat of all the various sections around 
there, get the heat scientifically of 
all the various spots involved. That 
is a service rendered to us. All we 
have to do is look for the label. How 
many of us look for the label ? 
sos 


NE of the biggest department 

stores in Chicago the other day 
started the movement which to me is 
a big movement. They went to the 
Laboratories and said, “We will sell 
no article of electrical equipment that 
does not bear the Underwriters’ label 
service. We will sell no article that 
has not been approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories.” It threw 
them wide open to the competition of 
all of the imported stuff from abroad. 
Germany is sending it over and we 
are all buying it and don’t know it, 
simply because we have not taken the 
trouble to find out. 

I have some statistics on the actual 
fires in Chicago from various types 
of electrical equipment. I have not 
much faith in statistics, but these I 
think are quite accurate. They have 
taken only those they knew abso- 
lutely about, and I have picked these 
out at Chicago because I know some- 
thing of their work. I have not taken 
the figures of the United States as a 
whole, as I prefer to use these. 

On the causes of fires you will be 
surprised, I think, to find that flat 
irons in Chicago in 1925 were known 
to have been the initial cause of 115 
fires, and the percentage of fires is 
28% of all the fires in Chicago from 
electrical equipment. All of the flat 
irons manufactured in the United 
States last year retailed for approxi- 
mately $6,000,000, in round numbers. 
Iron fires known to have been caused 
in the United States last year, accord- 
ing to the best statistics available, 
amounted to $10,000,000. In other 
words, flat irons burn up nearly twice 
as much as the retail price of the 
irons. It does not prove anything. It 
is just a point of interest. 

Short circuited or grounded motor 

(Continued on page 19) 


















THEN we think of the past 
hundred years we have a 
better understanding of 

some things if we can realize the con- 
ditions that existed 100 years ago. 
Josiah Quincy, of Boston, in writing 
of a reception given to Daniel Web- 
ster on the 17th of June in 1825, at 
which Lafayette was present, tells of 
meeting the famous Fanny Wright, 
described as a young woman, beauti- 
ful of countenance, 30 years of age, 
but having her hair cut short to her 
head. We are wondering now 
whether the custom mentioned at 
that time, I00 years ago, was the 
forerunner of the customs that we 
see today, or whether the customs 
of today are merely the copies of this 
custom I00 years ago. 

So there are many things that are 
not wholly dissimilar to the times 
through which we are passing. We 
are told that James Monroe was the 
last President to wear the knee 
breeches and the silk stockings and 
the sword. We are told one of his 
family was refused admission to one 
of the functions at the White House 
on account of having on the new- 
fangled trousers instead of the regu- 
lation dress, and 
we are reminded 
of a recent Presi- 
dent who had oc- 
casion to comment 
upon the bagginess 
of some of the 
trousers of some 
of the young men 
who appeared be- 
fore him, advis- 
ing certain appen- 
dages that might 
help their appear- 
ance. So there is 
a similarity with 
the ancient as 
with the modern. 

There were not 








What a Century Has Taught Us 


Lessons Learned from a Hundred Years of Experience 
in the Insurance World 


(From Address at Louisville Convention) 


By JAMES Y. NOYES 


President and Treasurer Norfolk Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Dedham, 
Massachusetts 


So we wonder how people lived 
in those days, as we compare those 
times with ours. I could tell of 
the building of the railroads, for one 
example, how even the first engine 
that was built and run by Peter 
Cooper was beaten on its return trip 
from Washington to Baltimore by 
a horse drawing another car on a 


parallel rail. 
QS 


ET us come down to some of the 
lessons that we learn when we 
think of present day insurance as 
compared with that of our fore- 
fathers. Insurance after all, is 
merely the survival of the fittest along 
certain well defined lines consistent 
with the policy of each company. 
We are told that of the 202 com- 
panies involved in the Chicago Fire 
in 1871, 68 of them were obliged to 
retire, 81 others either suspended or 
withdrew except in insurance in their 
own states, that only 53, one-quarter 
of the entire number, paid their losses 
in full. The other three-quarters 





insurance or by conflagration rein- 
surance, which is so much in demand 
in these days by many of our com- 
panies, and can be bought at reason- 
able price from some of our larger 
mutual companies, as well as from 
many of our stock friends. 

Apparently it is impossible to pre- 
dict specific conflagrations, and it is 
equally impossible to tell where the 
next conflagration will start. So we 
must be prepared at all times to guard 
against these great events that threat- 
en the welfare and very life of all 
of our companies. 

As I read the history of companies 
that have passed the century limit, 
including a number of stock friends, 
as well as mutuals, in every case it 
is found that their existence, to be- 
gin with, their preservation as they 
continued, and their final success has 
largely been due to three or four 


elements. 
QO 


N THE first place they had men 

of integrity, energy, enterprise and 
tireless devotion; men of affairs, of 
large means, oftentimes, and they 
were willing to sacrifice, if need be, 
in order that their projects might be 
successfully 
launched and car- 
ried _ through. 
They were men 
of great energy, 
who were willing 
to travel—and 
traveling in those 
days was a hard- 
ship we know 
nothing about ; 
they had no rail- 
roads, no tele- 
graphs, no auto- 
mobiles; they of 
necessity depend- 
ed upon the old 
stagecoach and 
that lumbering ve- 











telephones nor 
telegraphs nor 
hardly any of the 
modern conveniences. We are told 
had there been a telegraph Andrew 
Jackson might never have been Pres- 
ident of these United States, for he 
was made President as the hero of 
the battle of New Orleans over the 
British on January 8, 1815, but the 
Treaty of Ghent had been signed 
fifteen days before that. 


The First Engine, Built by Peter Cooper, Was Beaten by a Horse 


were embarrassed by not having seg- 
regated their risks sufficiently to 
guard against this terrible catas- 
trophe. 

We must also go further and see 
that one company or any company 
shall not write more on a given risk 
than will be consistent with its abil- 
ity to pay; this can be avoided by re- 





hicle could travel, 
as a rule, but 
about five miles 
per hour. Going from New York to 
Philadelphia required practically 24 
hours, and from New York to Bos- 
ton, 48 hours. Thus we gain some 
idea of the energy required in those 
days to establish insurance compa- 
nies. Furthermore, they were men of 
great enterprise. We are reminded 
(Continued on page 20) 
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The Meeting of Many 
Minds 


\ \ TE WONDER if the Wise Man of the Scrip- 
tures—Solomon, or whoever else he may have 
been—was not thinking about the value of con- 

ventions when he wrote, “Where no counsel is the people 

fall; but in the multitude of counsellors there is safety,” 
and again, “Without counsel purposes are disappointed ; 
but in the multitude of counsellors they are established.’ 

In any case those who attended the recent convention 
of mutual insurance companies will recognize the appro- 
priateness of these quotations, and those who read of 
the proceedings in the pages of the JouRNAL OF AMERI- 

CAN INSURANCE will not need argument in defense of 

the wisdom of the ancient philosopher. 


YON 


S THE world has grown older and gathered expe- 

rience the value of conference has become increas- 
ingly appreciated by men of good sense. There is 
scarcely any enterprise worth considering or any move- 
ment of the smallest importance which does not find 
that it is strengthened by calling together those who are 
interested in order that they may confer, exchange opin- 
ions, challenge one another’s viewpoints and beat out on 
the anvil of discussion a better understanding. Latterly 
we have witnessed the conference idea expanding from 
the spheres of business and professional interests into 
the larger sphere of world affairs, and the leaders of 
government are more and more emphasizing the great 
advantages which may be derived from the meeting 
of many minds in the realm of statecraft. 

There are good reasons why conference should assume 
the aspect of a necessary aid to wise and effective pro- 
cedure in our modern world. The problems of our com- 
plex civilization have become too many and too diffi- 
cult for any one mind to master ; the lore of experience 
has become too voluminous to be the possession of any 
one brain ; the interdependence of individuals and groups, 
of communities and nations has become so vital to their 
welfare that none can afford to ignore the rest in its 
purposes and plannings. 


re is the broad ground upon which the convention, 
as a vehicle for confererice, stands fully justified, 
And in our own field of mutual insurance this latest con- 
vention was a striking demonstration of the value to be 
derived from such gatherings. We regret only that it 
is not possible to assemble on such occasions every man 
actively engaged in mutual insurance, and every mutual 
policy-holder in the country. Of course no convention 
hall in the United States could house such a multitude, 
and its unwieldliness might militate against its effective- 
ness. Still we wish that the inspiration of this conven- 
tion, the illumination of it, might find their way into every 
mutual insurance office and into every home and place 
of business where the mutual principle is followed. 

That is why we have made a big effort to catch the 
convention spirit and to preserve its high spots of help- 
fulness and enlightenment in this issue of the JouRNAL. 
The printed word cannot carry the thrill of the spoken 
word, nor can the situation described be felt as is the 
situation experienced; but those who were unable to 
attend can sense in these pages something of the conven- 
tion atmosphere; they can find recorded much of what 
was vital and informing. And those who had the privi- 
lege of actually sharing in the conference sessions can 
revive impressions and refresh memory. 


Qweo~a 


IN EVERY such convention there are big moments. 
There are times when the vision of purpose becomes 
vividly clear and the feeling of common interest vibrates 
with keen tingle thru the assembly. We value these 
emotional climaxes. We have never been able to see 
why business should be a cold, impressive thing. Cer- 
tainly we cannot see how the business of mutual insur- 
ance can escape the surge of human sentiment. It is 
essentially a human thing, builded upon the strongest 
and finest instincts of our common human nature. 
And there are times when the intellectual stimulus is 
so vigorous that minds leap to it. There are speakers 
who can flash the light of reason upon a familiar truth 
in a way that makes it shine with a new lustre and glory. 
Humor has its place, and many an error in thinking or 
in practice has been slain by the sharp sword of laughter. 
Such occasions as these were not lacking in this con- 
vention. To carry them to you on the printed page is 
not an easy matter, but we have done our best. It is our 
hope that we have at least done so well as to evoke in 
the minds of many of our readers a determination to be 
present at the next convention, and to get thru direct 
contact what is here conveyed to them at longer range. 


Soe 


ECESSARILY the process of selection has been 
followed. Much that was interesting cannot find 
place within the limits of our space; but effort has been 
made to pass on to you the things, which in the fallible 
editoral judgment, have more than transitory worth— 
the things which will help to broaden conception of mu- 
tualism in its many possible applications, and to promote 
that spirit of codperative effort which should mark all 
those who believe in the mutual principle. 

We take a good deal of pride in this issue of the 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN INsuRANCE. If your interest is 
in any degree proportionate to our pride we will feel we 
have made a fair success of a job we wanted to do well. 














Life-Lights on a Business Background 
Blue Jay Clamor—or What’s It All About? 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


N A TREE not far from my 
| house a blue jay has his nest. He 
has been living in our neighbor- 
hood for several years now.:I love 
to watch his swooping and diving 
flight—a flash of blue in the summer 
sun. But he is more beautiful to 
look upon than he is to hear. 
Never was there a noisier bird; 
never one that seemed to be more 
constantly complaining. Certainly 
anything so lovely ought to be 
happy. Perhaps he is, but he doesn’t 
sound that way. The lugubrious caw 
of the crow has a dismally depressing 
note, but at least it conveys the im- 
pression that nothing can be done 
about the matter. The situation is 
one to be accepted mournfully. On 
the other hand the blue jay insists 
on exciting you with shrill alarms. 
Something is wrong and everybody 
must get up and do something about 
it right away. 


oOo 


USED to feel that I had no busi- 

ness sitting quietly on my back- 
porch while he was swooping about 
overhead yelling his angry protests. 
I pictured his wife and family in dire 
peril, and needing immediate rescue 
from a predatory cat or a disturbing 
small boy ; but, having on several oc- 
casions located his nest and discov- 
ered no threatening danger to his 
young brood, I decided that neighbor 
blue jay was a temperamental bird, 
who loved excitement and rejoiced 
in calling attention to himself. 

Now when I hear his frantic 
clamor, I am unmoved. I have given 
up trying to find out what it is all 
about. Maybe I do him a wrong. 
Maybe he has real troubles; but if 
so he does not make them articuiate. 
In which he is not unlike some hu- 
mans with whom I am acquainted. 
Doubtless you have met them. They 
are everlastingly crying out loud ; but 
nobody knows just why. Everything 
is wrong, apparently, but there is 
nothing specific about their indict- 
ment of the universe. They clamor 
for attention, and they get it tempo- 
rarily. At first it is sympathetic, but 
it soon becomes exasperated and then 
the world puts cotton in its ears with 
a cold indifference. 

I have a notion the blue jay has 
never stopped shrieking long enough 


to analyze the cause of his angry and 
cacophonous emotion. 

And I have a notion that many of 
these persistently complaining hu- 
mans are in the same state of mental 
confusion. They have made a habit 
of complaining and the more they 
indulge in it the less certain are they 
where the trouble lies. The fact that 
they cannot hold attention and arouse 
a lasting sympathy only adds to their 
irritation, and puts sharper edge on 
their complaints. 

The probability is that if they could 
be persuaded to be quiet for a day, 
and to go into conference with them- 
selves, they would discover that the 
real source of their unhappiness and 
dissatisfaction lay inside rather than 
outside, was a matter of their own 
attitude toward the world, rather 
than of the world’s attitude toward 
them. 

sO 


OST of the troubles men suffer 
result from a failure to adjust 
themselves to the demands of their 
environment. A man came into my 
office the other day. He was seeking 
a job. He came from another coun- 
try across the water. He had been 
out of work for weeks. Rent was 
over-due. He and his wife needed 
clothes. His first statement of his 
case aroused my sympathy. I showed 
it, and he opened up. There followed 
a long and bitter wail about the man- 
ners and customs of America, the 
peculiar ways we have of doing 
things over here. Nothing was as it 
ought to’be because nothing was as 
he had known it. My sympathy be- 
gan to ebb, unreasonably perhaps; 
but it was obvious that the man’s 
troubles lay wholly in himself, that 
they were merely the projected 
shadow of his national egotism cloud- 
ing everything at which he looked. 
I tried to make this clear to him. My 
effort was wasted. He left my office 
grumbling that I did not understand 
him. Poor chap, he did not under- 
stand himself. 


Qe 


MAN does not have to be a for- 
eigner in this country in order 
to fall into his error. I have met 
not a few Americans by birth who 
were finding the world all wrong be- 
cause they could see nothing but the 


shadow of themselves darkening 
everything on which it fell—and did 
not recognize it. When a man sees 
his own shadow he is standing with 
his back to the light. If he would 
turn himself about the landscape 
might present a different aspect. 

I recall reading once about a cer- 
tain species of tree—a willow tree. 
if I remember aright—which grows 
somewhere in this country. Its pe- 
culiarity is that whenever a branch 
is broken from it all the energy of 
the tree goes into raising a diamond 
shaped scar over the wound. It puts 
so much energy into making the scar, 
as a memorial of its injury, that it 
has little left with which to grow. 
Hence it remains a stunted, marred 
and unlovely tree. 

There are lives like that. Every 
loss becomes a perpetual source of 
grievance, and so much emotion is 
expended on bemoaning it. that 
strength is not left for growth. 

How much finer than the diamond- 
scarred willow is the lofty pine, 
which, forgetting the injuries suf- 
fered by its lower branches, reaches 
ever upward and spreads its banners 
of undying green at heights above the 
danger of casual harm. Thus big 


men grow. 
DOD 


HAVE wandered rather far from 

my blue jay, but one thing leads to 
another, and, writing this within sight 
of Thanksgiving day, I am wonder- 
ing if the approach of that festival 
does not create a good and suitable 
occasion for all of us to ask ourselves 
whether there is not much more rea- 
son for rejoicing in the world than 
for complaining. At least we can 
determine that when we do complain 
we will be sure the provocation for 
our clamor does not lie within our- 
selves. If it does, the wisest thing 
is to set it right as quietly as possible. 





WiFre—“I’ve put your shirt on the 
clotheshorse, Jim.” 

Jim—“What odds did you get?” — 
Sydney Bulletin. 





For the first time in his life Bobby 
saw a flounder. 

“Look, ma,” he cried excitedly. 
“Look at that funny fish! He’s got 


a flat tire!”’—The Open Road. 
a 
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Auto Insurance 


(Continued from page 8) 


The following are several illustra- 
tions of specific Property Damage 
cases which are not covered by the 
policy : 

Case 1. Louis Rosenthal offered to take 
the friend of one of his neighbors to the 
station in his Packard touring car, and also 
offered to transport his steamer trunk 
which was placed on the running board and 
lashed to the car. On the way to the sta- 
tion Rosenthal attempted to turn out of the 
road to avoid a large truck coming in the 
opposite direction, but in doing so the car 
skidded and bumped into a hydrant which 
smashed the trunk, the contents of which 
were strewn all over the street and side- 
walk. The trunk, clothing and other ar- 
ticles were ruined. The passenger, know- 
ing that Rosenthal was insured, made a 
substantial claim for damage to his cloth- 
ing and personal effects originally contained 
in the trunk. There was no coverage under 
the policy because the property damaged 
was in charge of the assured and carried 
by his automobile. 


Case 2. Henry Williams lived in a house 
which he leased together with a private 
garage in the rear of the property. While 
driving into the garage one evening, Wil- 
liams, unable to retard the progress of the 
car sufficiently, due to defective brakes, 
bumped into the door and side of the 
garage, practically demolishing the entire 
structure and badly damaging his own car. 
The landlord made a claim for damages to 
the garage and Williams expected the com- 
pany to take care of the claim under the 
terms of his policy. The claim, however, 
was not covered by the policy inasmuch as 
the property damage was in charge of Wil- 
liams, the assured, at the time of the 
accident. 


Case 3. Browsky, a truckman, was mov- 
ing a piano to the new residence of a family 
named Hoffman. He was stopped suddenly 
at a street crossing by a traffic officer. A 
large truck just behind him, carrying a steel 
girder, could not be stopped in time to pre- 
vent the girder from crashing into the piano 
and causing a total loss so far as the piano 
was concerned. Hoffman sued Browsky. 
The latter presented the claim to the in- 
surance company, thinking he was properly 
covered for Property Damage. In this 
case there was no coverage under the policy 
inasmuch as the property damaged was in 
charge of the assured and carried by his 
automobile at the time of accident. 


Other cases of interest could be 
cited, if space permitted, particularly 
those involving the question of load- 
ing and unloading and collection and 
delivery of goods. 


Collision Insurance 


UTOMOBILE Collision insur- 
ance provides indemnity to the 
assured on account of loss or damage 
to the automobile or automobiles 
owned by the assured by reason of 
accidental collision with any other ob- 
ject, whether moving or stationary. 
In contrast to Property Damage in- 
surance, Collision insurance covers 
loss or damage to the cars owned by 
the assured and not the cars or prop- 
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erty owned by others. Collision in- 
surance is frequently written as an 
adjunct to Public Liability and Prop- 
erty Damage insurance, while other 
companies write it in connection with 
Fire and Theft insurance. 

The policy covers the named as- 
sured against direct loss or damage 
to the automobile or automobiles 
specified and, in addition to covering 
the automobile on the road, it also 
covers while the automobile is in any 
building, on railroad car or any other 
land conveyance, ferry or inland 
steamer, or coastwise steamer be- 
tween ports within the territorial 
limits of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, against acci- 
dental collision with another automo- 
bile, vehicle or any other object. Col- 
lision insurance also covers loss or 
damage to the automobile by reason 
of accidental upset. 


Exclusions 


The policy excludes loss or dam- 
age to robes, wearing apparel, per- 
sonal effects, or extra bodies. It ex- 
cludes loss or damage caused directly 
or indirectly by fire. It excludes loss 
or damage caused directly or indi- 
rectly by invasion, insurrection or 
riot. 

The policy excludes loss or dam- 
age to any tire by puncture, cut, gash, 
or blow-out or any other ordinary 
tire troubles and excludes, in any 
event, loss or damage to any tire un- 
less caused in an accidental collision 
which also causes other loss or dam- 
age to the insured automobile. 

The policy does not cover compen- 
sation for loss of use of the property 
at the time any loss or damage occurs. 
The company is not liable beyond 
what it would then cost the assured 
to repair or replace same with mate- 
rial of like kind and quality. 

There can be no abandonment to 
the company of the property damaged 
or destroyed. The assured must pro- 
tect the damaged property from fur- 
ther loss or damage and shall not re- 
cover for any further loss or damage 
through failure to protect. 

The company is not liable for loss 
or damage to the automobile while in 
possession of a bailee for hire under 
a contract, stipulation or assignment 
whereby the benefit of the protection 
is sought to be made available to such 
bailee. 

The policy becomes null and void if 
the automobile shall be used for car- 
rying passengers for compensation or 
rented or operated in any speed con- 
test or if, when a loss occurs, there 
be any other insurance covering 
against the risk assumed which would 
attach if this protection had not been 





effected, or if the imterests of the 
assured in the autorobile be or be- 
come encumbered by any lien or 
mortgage except as stated in the dec- 
laration, or if there is transfer or 
termination of any interest of the as- 
sured, other than by death of the in- 
sured, or any change in the nature of 
the insurable interest of the assured 
in the automobile by sale or otherwise. 

The policy also becomes null and 
void if any statement warranted by 
the assured is not true or if the as- 
sured attempts to conceal or misrep- 
resent any material fact or circum- 
stance concerning the insurance or the 
subject thereof, or in any case of 
fraud, or attempted fraud or false 
swearing by the assured touching any 
matter relating to the insurance, or 
the subject thereof, whether before 
or after a loss. 

If the policy is written on a de- 
ductible basis, as most collision poli- 
cies are, the company is not liable for 
any loss except that in excess of the 
amount deductible for each accident. 

The policy does not cover unless 
the use of the automobile is restricted 
to the uses expressed and specified in 
the declaration. 


Illustrations 


The following are a few illustra- 
tions of certain cases which are or are 
not covered by the policy: 


Case 1. A new Cadillac Sedan, owned 
by Albert Nichols, a resident of a far west- 
ern state, was damaged as a result of ex- 
tremely large hail stones during an un- 
usually bad storm. Claim was made for 
damages, which were the result of an act 
of God, so to speak, and inasmuch as an 
act of God is not excluded by the policy 
which specifically covers collision with any 
other object, whether moving or stationary, 
the assured had a proper claim and payment 
was made by the insuring company. 

Case 2. A large steel girder, carried by 
a derrick on a building undergoing con- 
struction, fell when the derrick broke, com- 
pletely demolishing a limousine owned by a 
stock broker named Harlow. Claim was 
made and paid subject to a $100 deduction 
which was provided by the policy. The car 
was damaged by a moving object, such case 
being specifically covered by the policy, 
even though the car itself was not in 
motion, 


Case 3. A new Chrysler runabout owned 
by a man named Blackwell was damaged 
during the strike of a large textile factory. 
The car, which was parked opposite the 
plant at the time, was badly damaged by 
stones, bricks and other missiles thrown by 
strikers during a serious riot. Claim was 
made for damage to the car by the owner. 
The company disclaimed liability because 
the policy specifically excluded damage to 
a car caused by riot. 


Case 4. An expensive radio set was be- 
ing transported in the tonneau of a Stude- 
baker touring car to the home of a man 
named Burton after he had made the pur- 
chase at a local radio shop in the downtown 
district of the city. On the way home he 


(Continued on page 26) 











Electrical Installa- 
tion in Homes 


(Continued from page 14) 


windings, 39 fires ; defective fixtures, 
28 fires; wiring of Christmas trees, 
15 fires; cords used as line wires, 24 
fires; breakdowns in transformers, 
14; cut out cabinet wiring, 14; service 
conduit wiring, 14; defective contacts 
on other than cut out cabinets, 13; 
defective cords on appliances, 13; 
sparks from commutators, 13; open 
wiring, 11. That just gives an idea 
of the relative importance of the vari- 
ous equipment, but it really does not 
mean very much. 
OO 


HERE is no point in my talking 

to you on the current carrying 
capacity of wire or the rated amper- 
age of the various types of equipment, 
or in my getting technical and trying 
to educate you here as to the details 
of electricity. You havé your tables 
of the carrying capacity of wires, and 
you have your wattage stamped on 
every piece of apparatus, and all you 
have to do is to apply those simple 
rules that are written out for you. 

Of course, you all think that you 
are electricians, that it is foolish to 
call in an electrician to fix a little 
thing like a wire. If the fuse blows 
there is something wrong with the 
fuse, so you put a penny in. There is 
always some one in every family that 
knows how to fix a fuse, and it is 
always a penny. You don’t believe 
that happens very often. In Indi- 
anapolis they had a clean-up campaign 
and the boys of Indianapolis turned 
in $32.00 of pennies, and the report 
is that Wrigley did a very good busi- 
ness that week on the money they did 
not turn in. 

A fuse is the safety valve of your 
electricity. If your circuit is improp- 
erly fused you are unsafe. We have 
all laughed at Mark Twain with his 
nigger sitting on the safety valve and 
cried at the result. There is a nigger 
in the cut-out box of altogether too 
many homes in the United States, and 
I think that is responsible for a very 
great number of our electrical fires. 
The penny back of the fuse, or the 
wrong sized fuse. 

asa 


No. 14 wire is supposed to be 

protected by a 15 ampere fuse. 
If you say that to an electrician he 
smiles and says you can carry 30 
amperes on it and it won’t burn up. 
It won’t burn up right then, of course, 
and you may never hurt that wire 
with a 20 or 25 ampere current on it. 
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If it has plenty of radiation and does 
not happen to get into a place where 
the radiation is interfered with you 
may never hurt that wire with 25 
amperes. But that fuse is not pro- 
tecting the No. 14 wire that runs 
along through the studs or inside the 
conduit. It is protecting the little 
drop cord that comes out, a No. 18 
wire, so whenever you increase your 
fuse from 15 to 20 or 25 amperes on 
a lighting circuit you have very mate- 
rially increased the fire hazard from 
that lighting circuit. 

There are two messages that I want 
to bring to you on electricity. The 
first is that you have a National Elec- 
tric Code, which lays down all of the 
rules of installation. It is a com- 
paratively simple code. Every elec- 
trician should know it in detail, and 
if you in your own homes, and as 
far as it is within your control in the 
homes where you have the insurance, 
don’t insist upon full compliance with 
the National Electric Code you have 
neglected your duty as fire preven- 
tionists. 

The second is that you have the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories estab- 
lished and operated as an organiza- 
tion largely of stock companies, but 
it is at your disposal, and if insofar 
as it is within your control you don’t 
see that every piece of apparatus in 
your home and in the homes of your 
assured have the approval of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, you have 
fallen down hard as fire prevention- 
ists. 

QOS 


6 ty second part of my subject be- 
ing the fire hazards of radio, I 
would consider that I was doing 
wrong if I tried to leave you with 
the impression that radio has a dis- 
tinct fire hazard. Those of us who 
followed fire prevention carefully 
thought when radio came out that 
here is another cause that is going to 
burn us up. We have to do some- 
thing about radio. They are going to 
string wires up in the air and bring 
all the lightning there is in the air 
down onto us. They are going to put 
storage batteries in and they are going 
to hook up to all kinds of telephone 
cord and we are going to have a very 
great increase in our fire losses be- 
cause of the installation of radios in 
a very large percentage of the Ameri- 
can homes. As a matter of fact, we 
have not had that increase at all. 

I don’t mean to say there is no fire 
hazard to radio and that there have 
been no fires. There have been fires 
from radio, but not in a large enough 
proportion to our other fires to give 
any great amount of inspection at- 
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tention to the fire hazards of radio. 
I think radios are very much more apt 
to fire our imaginations than they are 
to fire our homes. Those of you who 
listened in on the last game of the 
world series will understand what I 
mean. 


There are certain features of radio 
that should have very, very careful 
attention. One is the lightning ar- 
rester. Every good set has an out- 
side antenna. We thought we would 
have one of them struck every few 
minutes. As a matter of fact, they 
are seldom struck with lightning, but 
they are often enough to make abso- 
lutely essential the lightning arresters. 
It is like putting a lightning rod on 
top of your house and not grounding 
it if you put a metal mast on top of 
your house and then don’t ground it. 
It is very essential that the metal mast 
and its stay wire be grounded. It 
is very essential that the lead-in wire 
from the antenna of a radio have a 
lightning arrester. Lightning is apt 
to ruin your apparatus, whether it 
causes fire or not or whether it is a 
direct stroke or not. The wire up 
there picks up a lot of electricity dur- 
ing a storm and it picks up enough 
so that you are going to get a lot of 
static down through your machine, 
and when it is strong enough your 
machine will be knocked out by the 
static. Most of that static that is 
really dangerous to your set is of 
sufficient voltage so that a 500-volt 
lightning arrester will pick that off 
and run it into the ground. Also, you 
are apt to get a direct stroke. The 
actual fires that have been set are 
hard to find. We have a few. You 
will get a lot of radios knocked to 
pieces, even though you have a light- 
ning arrester, but that arrester will 
pick off a lot of it and put it in the 
ground. But if you get a direct hit 
you are going to get your apparatus 
spoiled, anyway. 

2fOa 


N ADDITION to the lightning ar- 
rester you must have a cut-out 
switch which you will go out and pull 
out in case of a bad thunderstorm. 
It saves your machine and this abso- 
lutely shorts the antenna and cuts it 
out of the house. The next important 
thing is to put a set of fuses, 10 or 15 
ampere fuses, on your battery. You 
can take an ordinary battery and al- 
most melt down a piece of steel with 
it and if you get a short in there some- 
thing is bound to burn... Usually it 
will burn the wire off and go out on 
the inside, but when you get a short 
on your storage battery something is 
bound to burn. So fuses of about 15 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Address by Presi- 
dent O’Leary 


(Continued from page 10) 


Commerce and trade associations. 
In order to stimulate interest and 
arouse a spirit of competition, in the 
Chamber, a fire waste contest was 
started. It has clearly proven that 
fire waste under intelligent leadership 
can be curtailed. 

So far application blanks for entry 
in the contest have been received 
from nearly 500 cities, which have a 
combined population of more than 
30,000,000 inhabitants. These cities 
are divided into four classes, accord- 
ing to the size of the population. The 
city in each class which has the best 
record of accomplishments along the 
lines of education, permanent im- 
provements and the reduction in 
losses receives a permanent award. 
Of the four winners the one with 
the best record receives special recog- 
nition. 

QOS 


ET us look at the results of the 
1925 contest. Over 50 per cent 
of the competing cities sent in record 
forms. The population of these cities 
was about 20,000,000, or two-thirds 
of the total population affected by 
the contest. Coincident with the ef- 
forts of the Chamber of Commerce 
in these cities, there has been a sav- 
ing in life and property. Seventy 
per cent reported a reduction in the 
number of persons killed by fire as 
compared with the average for the 
preceding five years, or else have no 
life loss at all from this cause. A 
little over 72 per cent decreased the 
number of persons injured or experi- 
enced no injuries ; 56 per cent of the 
cities reported a decrease in property 
loss. 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that this co-operative effort meas- 
ured in terms of lives as well as dol- 
lars and cents has paid. I want to 
urge continued interest in this move- 
ment and express the hope that all 
will volunteer their service to the 
Secretary of your local Chamber of 
Commerce in order to help accom- 
plish even greater results in the fu- 
ture. 

Good organization precedes self- 
government. No line of business en- 
deavor can establish principles of 
conduct without organization. Every 
effort should be made to build strong 
representative associations which can 
speak with authority for their mem- 
bers. In any movement where action 
is for the common welfare some in- 
dividual rights must be waived. 
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There must be a willingness to ac- 
cept the judgment of the majority 
and confidence that teamwork pays. 
As business grows there is more and 
more a tendency toward over-regula- 
tion. One of the best safeguards 
against this is self-regulation. Evils 
are bound to develop in any kind or 
type of human activity. In order 
that they may be rooted out before 
they assume any substantial propor- 
tions, there must be frankness and 
courage shown by those deciding the 
policies of any organized effort. 


Qa 


E HAVE full confidence in the 

good judgment and common 
sense of the American’people. With 
a willingness on the part of business 
to do the right thing, the remaining 
problem is to get the facts before the 
people. There are various ways and 
means of doing this, each adapted to 
the needs and customs of peculiar 
types of enterprise. The day is past 
when any form of individual busi- 
ness can exist by itself. The inter- 
relationship of our economic pro- 
cesses is so complicated today that 
what affects one is reflected in the 
condition of others. It behooves all 
business, therefore, to develop com- 
mon fundamental principles which 
make for prosperity, and thereafter 
bring their influence to bear in a 
united way when their support of 
their principle is necessary. 

The National Chamber was created 
to perform these functions for busi- 
ness generally. How well it has ful- 
filled its mission is evident from its 
continued growth. The success, 
though, is dependent to a very great 
degree upon the whole hearted co- 
operation of its 1,450 member organi- 
zations, six of which represent vari- 
ous types of mutual insurance inter- 
ests. 





Live Letters 


(Continued from page 12) 


FACTS will prove mighty interest- 
ing! 

“To make sure that your name is 
engraved on the pencil just as you 
would prefer to have it, will you 
please PRINT IT that way on the en- 
closed self-addressed stamped card?” 

Now, it’s well to leave something 
for the card to do, so in addition to 
providing a space for the prospect’s 
name, we'll let him tell us on it what 
time will be most convenient for him 
to receive the pencil and the FACTS: 

“The most convenient time for you 
to deliver that silver pencil and those 





facts which I am to figure out for my- 


Self with it, will be at P. M. on 
—_————. Engrave my name just 





this way: 

Probably as many prospects, and 
certainly many more of the better 
type, will respond to this straightfor- 
ward appeal which definitely couples 
the gift with the real objective, as 
would respond to the usual method ; 
and this way the prospect accepts the 
interview with his eyes wide open and 
with some genuine curiosity as to 
whether he may not be losing money 
on insurance premiums. 


Sy 


AYBE you can improve on the 
1 COPY for such a letter your- 
self, but you’re fairly certain to agree 
with the soundness of the idea of 
selling the interview rather than try- 
ing to sell the policy or merely giving 
the salesman a door-opener which 
may hurt as much as it helps. 

Now we have already considered 
the possibility that it may not always 
or often be good practice to work 
salesmen on even the best of such 
“leads,” so a subsequent article in this 
series will take up the question of 
completing the sale by mail—because 
it can be done, as you will see for 
yourself in the January Number! 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The next 
article of this Series in the December 
Number, will deal with “Locating 
‘Leads’ Without Letters.” 





What a Century 
Has Taught Us 


(Continued from page 15) 


afresh that after many a conflagration 
not only surplus was wiped out, but 
reserves were wiped out and in some 
cases capital was wiped out, and those 
in charge were obliged then to dig 
down for new money and to stand by 
the policy holders who had suffered 
the loss, and pay dollar for dollar. If 
that is not enterprise, then I know 
not really what it is. 

They were men of tireless devotion. 
They were men who were working 
early and late and who were striving, 
with might and main for the interests 
that were at stake. It is well ex- 


pressed in one of Tennyson’s poems: 
“T hold it true that he who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
From their dead selves to higher 
things.” 














Oil Heaters and Burners 


Practical Questions Which Have Arisen with New 
Systems of Keeping Buildings Warm 


NDERWRITERS’ Labora- 

| | tories have been working on 

oil burners, after a fashion, 

ever since they were established back 
in the nineties. 

Going back through the old records 
I find oil burners of a sort described 
in our original card system, which 
was begun in 1904, burners which 
were perhaps tested in 1899, so we 
can see that the oil burner game is, as 
they call it, not a new one. 

It was not until 1912 that Under- 
writers’ Laboratories first listed an 
oil burner. That was not a domestic 
burner. It was more of an industrial 
type, and it was ahead of its time be- 
cause then they could not get the 
fuels of proper quality. They say at 
the present time we are having diffi- 
culty in getting fuels of uniform qual- 
ity to satisfy us insofar as proper 
heating conditions are concerned. In 
1912 we could not get any oil com- 
pany to give us a contract to supply 
oil so we could depend upon it. A 
burner lasted only two or three years. 

It was not until 1918 when we 
listed the first domestic oil burner 
that this present stage of the oil 
burner industry began. The first five 
years we listed nine domestic oil 
burners. In the following year, about 


(From Address at Louisville Convention) 


By E. J. SMITH 


Of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. 


1924, we had 25 listed. The next 
year it jumped and now we have 55 
oil burners listed. This means that 
there are 55 manufacturers who are 
prepared to supply you with oil 
burners which, if properly installed 
and properly maintained, should give 
you decently good heating satisfac- 
tion and do it safely, as safely as with 
any method of heating, providing in- 
structions are followed. 


a ag 


N TESTING oil burners for do- 
mestic use, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories has gradully increased its equip- 
ment. When it first began we had 
one furnace. That was soon boosted 
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up to three and it was only a little less 
than a year ago that we thought that 
six was a large number. We now 
have sixteen and are thinking about 
putting in some more, so that any 
time we can be testing sixteen or 
more oil burners at once. 

Those devices are thoroughly tested 
under various conditions. We try, 
so far as we can in a limited time, to 
demonstrate what will happen if the 
user does not exactly follow all the 
instructions given by the manufac- 
turer. We want to try out the man- 
ufacturer’s directions and instruc- 
tions to users as to how the devices 
should be installed and how they 
should be operated. In other words, 
we try to put ourselves in the user’s 
shoes and not quite understand the 
manufacturer’s instructions, and pro- 
duce abnornial conditions. We try to 
produce abnormal conditions by what 
we call accelerated tests, so as to see 
what the action will be on various 
parts and metals. It is a rather diffi- 
cult process. 

So far as the question of corrosion 
is concerned, any attempt to produce 
an accelerated condition leads you 
into a blind alley, because you are 
not always able to say when you have 
produced the accelerated effect. I 
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Residences Are Not the Only Structures to Suffer From Oil-Fed Fires 
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mean an effect which under normal 
conditions would represent four to 
six years of normal service. Our ac- 
celerated condition cannot always be 
calibrated, but it does help to discount 
the action of time, and in many cases 
we point out to the manu- 
facturer where changes 
should be made. 


owen 


PON the completion of 

our tests we hold a 
clinic over the burner. It is 
taken out of the furnace and 
the engineers study its char- 
acteristics, check over the log 
of the tests, check over the 
parts and judging from the 
experience we have had, pre- 
pare for the manufacturer a 
preliminary report, telling 
him here, there and else- 
where are features which are 
open to question and should 
be altered, so as to produce 
more satisfactory results. In 
many cases the manufactur- 
er takes exception to it, be- 
cause inventors are very dif- 
ficult people to deal with, 
particularly when the en- 
gineer is rather young look- 
ing. He will say, “This 
young fellow does not know 
what he is talking about. 
Here I have been burning 
oil (producing smoke at the 
same time) for years and he 
tells me my pet idea is all wrong.” 
So we have to convince him that there 
should be some changes made. He 
makes the changes and brings in the 
second example. We put it in the 
furnace again and give it a thorough 
test. 

Finally, when we are satisfied that 
he has conformed to the regulations 
we have, and that he has his instruc- 
tions prepared so that they conform 
to the installation regulations of the 
National Board, we proceed to pre- 
pare a report describing the device in 
detail, illustrating it with blue prints 
and photographs wherever necessary, 
so as to give our Fire Council Com- 
mittee a proper idea of the construc- 
tion of the device, a description of 
our tests, how the device performs, 
conclusions in regard to its operation, 
and ending up with a recommenda- 
tion as to the advice to be published 
with regard to the equipment. That 
is sent to our Fire Council by mail 
and they are given an opportunity to 
vote by mail. 

Assuming that they concur with us 
in our recommendations, we then 
proceed to issue this card of advice 
for it. For the past period during 
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which we have been listing domestic 
oil burners they have been listed 
under what we term our re-examina- 
tion service. That means a service 
where annually or oftener we send 
an engineer to the factory to make a 





Bystanders Do Not Realize How Much Fires Cost 








re-examination of the device to de- 
termine whether the manufacturer 
has conformed to the description con- 
tained in the original report. If he 
has not conformed, we require them 
immediately to make the necessary 
changes to bring the device into con- 
formance with the description. 


Ooo 


E ie IDENTIFY the device you 
will find our cards and lists con- 
tain a statement with regard to mark- 
ing. The statement with regard to 
marking is the important part of the 
list. It says: — burner or 
Type X burner, marking Type X 
burner on the name plate attached to 
the lower housing or describing some 
other place in which that marking 





may be, or in the case of some types 
of burners there may be several mark- 
ings, all of which should appear on 
the parts of the device enumerated. 
If they don’t appear there, if the in- 
spector is careless and sees that they 
appear in only one place, then 
he does not know that he has 
a burner which has been sold 
as being represented by the 
manufacturer to be the one 
which is listed by us. 

That particular service has 
been going on since 1911, and 
it is now to be replaced by a 
label service for domestic oil 
burners. No doubt you are 
familiar with our label serv- 
ice form of supervision, 
whereby we have our inspec- 
tors in the different cities 
where devices are to be la- 
beled, and in the maker’s 
city, and upon finding that 
they are conforming to the 
description which we term 
our label service procedure, 
permit the manufacturers to 
attach a label. 

If you are interested in 
whether a burner is listed by 
the Laboratories and want to 
insist on the use of a listed 
burner, remember that the 
transition from the re-exam- 
ination service to the label 
service will cause considera- 
ble of friction. If for a time 
at least you don’t give people recogni- 
tion to both systems—in other words, 
if knowing that the label service is to 
be inaugurated on October 15 of this 
year, you immediately say only la- 
beled burners are to be used, you are 
going to confront the manufacturers 
with a condition that will cause them 
a great deal of distress. They have 
stock made up under the old re-exam- 
ination service and they will not be 
able to get that labeled, because it is 
made under another system, and their 
dealers will have those devices. The 
best you can do, and what you should 
do, is to ascertain with a reasonable 
degree of certainty that that material 
was manufactured prior to January 
I, 1927, and if so, if the conditions 
seem to warrant it, and the device 
is properly installed, you give it prop- 
er recognition. 
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HAT is what we do to oil burn- 

ers and how we enable you to 

recognize those devices. That is only 

a small part of the oil burner, how- 

ever. The question of proper instal- 

lation, is a great problem, com- 
(Continued on page 30) 














Solving Farm Fire Problems 


Suggestions as to Ways and Means of Checking the Enormous 
Losses Incident to Country Life 


(From Address at Louisville Convention) 


By PROF. LYNN ROBERTS 
Of Purdue University 


most people not to be excited by 
anything unless it comes all of a 
sudden in a spectacular manner. That 
is one reason why we are not wrought 
up more by the large figures we hear 
about farm fire losses. It is because 
farm fires, while they are very impor- 
tant to the man who suffers the loss, 
occur over a long period of time and 
over a wide territory, so that we do 
not realize the importance of the big 
total of $150,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty annually destroyed on farms in 
the United States. It might just as 
well be $150,000,000,000 as far as 
most of us are concerned. The ma- 
jority of people don’t perhaps appre- 
ciate very much difference between 
dollar figures when they get up be- 
yond three or four ciphers. 
Actually, that $150,000,000 is a 
mighty big sum. We can appreciate 
it better if we'd bring it down to 
ground by saying that it is enough to 
run all the departments of govern- 
ment of a big state like Indiana for a 
couple of years, or that it would fi- 
nance the whole U. S. Department of 
Agriculture with its 20,000 employees 
for several years. They would prob- 
ably be glad to have that budget to 
work on. If we apply it in ways like 
that we comprehend to a certain ex- 
tent that it is a big sum, but even then 
we are talking about only a small part 
of the loss that actually comes 
through fires on farms in the United 
States. 


I SEEMS to be a characteristic of 


Sy 


N EVEN bigger loss than the 
actual destruction of the timber 

and contents of these buildings is the 
loss that comes through the destruc- 
tion of a working plan, the interrup- 
tion of the program on producing 
farms. I think you people who have 
not gone through a farm fire loss can- 
not appreciate the extent to which 
farmers are handicapped when in the 
middle of a season, as everything 
is going along well, fire comes along 
and destroys some part of the fac- 
tory that they are operating. It may 
destroy some of the outbuildings or 
some of the equipment that can be 
looked at literally as a part of the 
working plan. It may destroy the 
house, in which case it is even more 
disastrous on account of its effect 
upon the whole morale of the farm 
family than if it destroys some out- 


building. It interrupts the whole pro- 
gram and prevents that farmer from 
producing efficiently and from con- 
tributing his share to the production 
of the country. 

If the loss were decreasing as time 
went on we would not need to worry 
very much about it, but you know as 
I do that the best figures we have 
show that fire losses on farms are 








OMPARE this problem with 

the problem in town. There 
are some differences, of course. 
In the first place, fires in the coun- 
try naturally have to be prevented 
rather than put. out after they 
start, to a pretty large extent. 
You could not have a fire start in 
a building in a city (unless it was 
completely inside where nobody 
would go) that would not be no- 
ticed very soon. In the country 
you have a different problem en- 
tirely. If a fire starts in a barn it 
may not be noticed by any one 
until it has gained enough headway 
so it is absolutely impossible with 
the best kind of equipment to con- 
trol it. That is one reason why it 
is harder to conquer fires on farms. 




















actually increasing considerably from 
year to year. In twelve mid-western 
states during the five-year period end- 
ing at the close of 1924, the loss from 
fires on farms increased 29 percent, 
whereas at the same time the per 
capita loss in cities through control 
methods and through being better or- 
ganized, naturally, to fight fires, to 
prevent them, has gone down. It is 
reasonable to assume that with auto- 
mobiles and gasoline engines and 
tractors and electrically driven ma- 
chinery, power of all kinds, playing an 
increasingly important part in farm- 
ing as time goes on, that this problem 
of controlling fire on the farms is go- 
ing to continue to be a large challenge 
to any one who appreciates the impor- 
tance of conserving the resources of 
the country and keeping these people 
who are producing in good trim. 
We would not need to worry about 
this proposition, also, if it were some- 
thing that we could not do anything 
about. But we do know that we can 


do something about it, and it is signifi- 
cant that within recent years the at- 
tempt to control farm fires has been 
growing constantly larger and more 
effective. As you know lightning and 
defective flues are two of the largest 
contributing causes to farm fires, and 
to a large extent both of those are 
absolutely controllable. 
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HE School of Agriculture Ex- 

periment Station at Guelph, On- 
tario, has done considerable investi- 
gating on the effects of lightning and 
their results, while somewhat old, 
apply. They mentioned that as far 
as lightning strokes are concerned, 
lightning rods controlled strokes 
around go to 92 percent. As far as 
controlling loss is concerned, light- 
ning. rods have been found to con- 
trol that practically 99 percent. Of 
course the big purpose lightning rods 
serve is to prevent strokes entirely, 
but even when strokes do come with 
well grounded, well put on lightning 
rods, bad fires seldom result and the 
damage is not as great. Some of the 
people from Michigan could prob- 
ably give testimony to the results they 
have there on lightning rods in a co- 
operative that issues insurance poli- 
cies only to farmers who have their 
buildings rodded, and who pass the 
inspection made by examiners of the 
company. If I am not misinformed, 
for a three-year period they paid on 
a large risk only $32 damages from 
losses caused by lightning, and this 
covered three claims, on all of which 
it was found that there was some de- 
fect in the rodding that their exam- 
iners had overlooked. 

I believe in Iowa the figures show 
around $70 paid out on unrodded 
buildings for the same risk for $1.00 
paid out on properly rodded build- 
ings, and we could give other exam- 
ples of the effectiveness of rodding. 
That is pretty largely a matter of edu- 
cation to bring the truth home. Some 
of the leading men in the country, 
men who are more or less economists, 
who are looking continually for places 
to benefit farmers, don’t realize that 
lightning rods are a good thing. I 
know some very prominent men in- 
terested in fire loss who control a 
good many buildings, and none of 
the structures have lightning rods. 
I think that conditions like that are 
going to become much less as time 
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goes on. But every one has an oppor- 
tunity to contribute a certain part of 
the general educational scheme for 
lightning rods, for properly con- 
structed flues, for roofs that are not 
subject to great loss from sparks, for 
controlling refuse around buildings, 
and in numerous other ways cutting 
down the big toll that is being taken 
by the fire demon on farms every 
year, not only big loss in property 
but a big loss in human life that can’t 
be measured. 


Oa 
MPARE this problem with the 
problem in town. There are 


some differences, of course. In the 
first place, fires in the country natu- 
rally have to be prevented rather than 
put out after they start, to a pretty 
large extent. You could not have a 
fire start in a building in a city (un- 
less it was completely inside where 
nobody would go) that would not be 
noticed very soon. There are exam- 
ples, of course, of fires that smoulder 
away in the interior of a building and 
gain considerable headway before 
they are reported, but in a large ma- 
jority of cases where there are people 
continually going by and where peo- 
ple are up all hours of the night and 
day a fire is noticed soon after it 
starts. In the country you have a dif- 
ferent problem entirely. If a fire 
starts in a barn it may not be noticed 
by any one until it has gained enough 
headway so it is absolutely impos- 
sible with the best kind of equipment 
to control it. That is one reason why 
it is harder to control fires. 

Another one, of course, is the diffi- 
culty in getting effective fire fighting 
apparatus in rural districts. I think 
there is an opportunity probably for 
some steps along improvement in fire 
fighting in the country, but at least 
with the greatest development we can 
expect there, there is bound to be a 
handicap as far as comparison with 
the city conditions are concerned. 

In Easton, Maryland, I read a re- 
port a short time ago that they are 
doing some very effective work in 
farm fire fighting apparatus that may 
set an example for some other people. 
There may be better examples than 
that, but I want to tell you just briefly 
what they are doing there. Through 
popular subscription they raised with- 
in a short time $500 for which they 
purchased a fire fighting equipment 
and turned it over to the city of 
Easton with the understanding that 
it be used in answering rural calls. 
It could be used in the city at any 
time when it was not needed in the 
country. A short time after that the 
firemen in Easton raised money them- 
selves to purchase another unit of 
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equipment, and they have those two 
units available that respond to fire 
calls all over the country, going as far 
as 30 miles away, and their experience 
is that they have been able to control 
a large number of the fires, that they 
have been able to get there quick 
enough so that they have put out a lot 
of them after they started; at least 
they have been able to save surround- 
ing buildings. That would not have 
been possible if they had not been 
there on the job with that equipment 
that early. That encouraged the peo- 
ple there to try to get that idea over 
in other places in the county, and they 
sent one of their rigs over to a little 
town and called a meeting of farmers 








1 N EASTON, Maryland, I read 

a report a short time ago that 
they are doing some very effective 
work in farm fire fighting appa- 
ratus thut may set an example for 
some other people. There may 
be better examples than that, but 
I want to tell you just briefly 
what they are doing there. Through 
popular subscription they raised 
within a short time $500 for which 
they purchased a fire fighting 
equipment and turned it over to 
the city of Easton with the under- 
standing that it be used in an- 
swering rural calls. It could be 
used in the city at any time when 
it was not needed in the country. 




















and put the proposition up to them 
and raised $600 in 15 minutes in that 
meeting to purchase fire fighting ap- 
paratus to be used right around there, 
and that was subsequently increased 
by another $600 to purchase addi- 
tional equipment. In other places 
around there they have put in small 
outfits which, while they can’t be any- 
where nearly as effective as the larger 
outfits, have to a certain extent been 
beneficial in controlling fires. 


owen 


N A LARGE way, however, any 

results we are going to secure in 
reducing fire losses are going to have 
to come through individual action of 
farmers themselves, and also of build- 
ing constructors. Farmers are not 
entirely to blame for a good many fire 
losses if the buildings are located so 
that the fire hazard is increased, or 
if they are constructed in a faulty 
manner, but given any set of buildings 
and turning them over to a farmer, 
there is a great deal of difference, of 
course, in the hazard that comes 


about due to the way the farmer cares 
for those buildings, the way he han- 





dles the different phases of his farm 
operation. — 

The Legal Reserve Companies are 
doing considerable in the way of en- 
couraging control of farm fire losses. 
At their meeting with representatives 
of the Agricultural Editors’ Associa- 
tion last year and with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation they pre- 
sented this matter. Furthermore they 
secured a membership in the National 
Radio Council, and during the past 
year gave approximately 35 radio 
talks on farm fire control, and have 
plans for giving around a hundred 
more such talks this coming year. 

Last March the National Fire 
Waste Council of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce appointed an Agricul- 
tural Committee, and this body has 
had two meetings during the year. 
They have four different divisions of 
that committee, one on publicity, one 
on legislation, one on education, one 
on field work, and cach one of those 
again is sub-divided into sub-com- 
mittees, the Committee on Publicity, 
for instance, having a sub-committee 
on Radio, one on Press, one on Speak- 
ers, and the Division on Education 
having a sub-committee on Building 
Location and Construction. Inci- 
dentally Prof. Deane G. Carter is the 
Chairman of that Committee, which 
shows you the type of men they are 
getting to work on this problem. 

They have a sub-committe on Farm 
Fire Fighting Equipment and Meth- 
ods and other sub-committees. All 
through this work they have at- 
tempted to get men who not only are 
outstanding on account of their per- 
sonal ability, but because of their con- 
tacts with associations they represent 
and other individuals who are able to 
line up behind them some of the lead- 
ing forces in the country, such as the 
Agricultural Engineers, the Under- 
writers, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Experiment Stations and 
other organizations. 

I think that the mutuals have an 
unusual opportunity to share in work 
of this kind. I know that many mu- 
tual associations are doing a great deal 
now, but there is opportunity to do 
still more. Both through educational 
propaganda and through require- 
ments for insurance that you can put 
into force you can do much to make 
farmers line up on some of these 
things that you know are true in re- 
gard to reducing hazards. I believe 
that you are going to be one of the 
most effective agencies for reducing 
or, at least, keeping down to the pres- 
ent level of fire losses, in the future. 














Federal Land Bank and Insurance 


Benefits to Farmers Flowing from This Great Financial 
Institution and How Loans Are Protected 


NUMBER of years ago when 

the Federal Land Bank was 

first organized, there was con- 
siderably more antagonism to Mutual 
types of insurance than there is at the 
present time. In my experience in the 
banking business, in which business I 
have always been, I have attempted at 
all times to look upon insurance in the 
first place as being a positive protec- 
tion, and in the second place, a busi- 
ness which should be conducted at the 
least possible cost to the assured. 
Viewing insurance protection from 
that angle, I have come to the con- 
clusion that you men are rendering a 
distinct service, especially to the 
farmers in this country, and for that 
service you are to be thanked. 

At the outset of Federal Land 
Banks in this country there was a 
disposition on the part of a number of 
experts and bankers and economists 
to look with disfavor upon the accept- 
ance of insurance policies issued by 
mutual fire insurance companies as 
protection in the loans made by the 
Federal Land Bank, 

I am glad to state to you that I 
happen to be one of the men who 
took the opposite view on that propo- 
sition. I could not understand why 
an insurance policy issued by a mu- 
tual insurance company, properly or- 
ganized and properly conducted, was 
not a safe insurance policy to accept. 
Fortunately, that policy of accepting 
your insurance was put into effect, 
and today the Federal Land Bank of 
Louisville, being the largest repository 
of fire insurance policies in this sec- 
tion of the country, has in its vaults 
insurance policies issued by a great 
number of the mutual companies. 
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HERE is a similarity between the 

underlying motive of your vast 
organization and the principles to be 
found in the Federal Land Bank. It 
would seem to me that there are two 
major problems for you men to solve 
and to be constantly aware of. Other 
problems are details which go to make 
up the two major ones. 

The first problem is: That adequate 
insurance be given to the preservation 
or protection against loss. 

The second is to furnish that in- 
surance at the least possible cost. 

When you have said those two 
things: you have said practically the 
whole story. 


(From address at Louisville Convention) 


By HON. JAMES B. DAVIS 


President Federal Land Bank, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


With the Federal Land Bank there 
is a similar desire to serve. In the 
first place, to furnish money or to 
make a loan to a farmer to insure him 
against financial. distress, and sec- 
ondly, to furnish him that money at 
the least possible cost. I am proud 
to state to you that the Federal Land 
Bank is most certainly giving that 
service. 

One of the best friends an insur- 








THE COST OF FIRE IN THE 
UNITED STATES WOULD 


PAY OFF EVERY MORTGAGE 
HELD BY THE FEDERAL 
LAND BANK OF LOUISVILLE 
AND THERE WOULD BE 
NEARLY $45,000,000 
REMAINING 























ance company has, and this goes for 
the old line companies as well as the 
companies you men represent, is the 
banker, Not that the banker is essen- 
tial to your prosperity or success. But 
the good banker in his caution al- 
ways will insist that improvements be 
adequately protected from loss by fire. 
I have always insisted that insurance 
be furnished in practically every loan 
that we make. I have heard it dis- 
cussed, and men have told me on a 
number of occasions, “Why, Davis, 
you should not require insurance in 
this loan. The land itself is more 
than adequate to take care of the loan. 
Why should you require that farmer 
to take out insurance, the policy to 
be filed with your bank, when the 
value of the land itself is more than 
twice the amount of money involved 
in the loan?” 

Well, I would say to such a ques- 
tion, in the first place I should look 


to the interest of the borrower himself 
as well as primarily to the bank to 
whom he owes the money. If we 
should not require insurance in some 
cases, the farmer, perhaps and prob- 
ably, would not take out the insurance 
which would in the first instance pro- 
tect him, and it is really a service to 
the borrower himself for a bank in 
practically every case to require that 
that borrower take out insurance in 
an amount suggested by the bank. 
sO 


NDER the terms of the act under 
which the Federal Land Banks 
are chartered, there is a provision 
whereby we can loan 20 per cent of 
the value of the permanent insurable 
improvements on a farm land. That 
does not mean, of course, that we take 
the improvements into consideration 
as a primary asset. The land itself 
being the basic element in the loan. 
But to carry my idea through, it is 
not telling you anything that you per- 
haps have not thought of that a farm 
would be a poor proposition without 
a place in which the farmer might 
live. It is not a complete farm unit 
without a farm home or barn or other 
necessary buildings. Consequently, 
one of the conditions precedent is that 
he take out insurance in an amount re- 
quested by us. 

One of the very outstanding things 
that you men are doing also, and for 
which you deserve thanks, is your 
effort in line with keeping down the 
cost, and to show ways and means of 
preventing fire loss. 

The cost of fire in the United 
States would pay off every farm mort- 
gage held by the Federal Land Bank 
of Louisville, which has the largest 
farm mortgage business in this sec- 
tion and there would be nearly $45,- 
000,000 in excess. Think of that ! The 
most distressing thing about this 
$150,000,000 annual farm fire waste 
is that in many opinions nine out of 
ten of the individual losses could be 
prevented. The Federal Land Bank is 
interested in this fire prevention 
movement from two standpoints. We 
believe in the prevention of waste, and 
fire 1s a waste from any standpoint 
you look at it, whether the buildings 
are insured or not, and we have loans 
on about $50,000,000 worth of farm 
buildings. 
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OST of the borrowers, however, 

carry more than the 60 per cent 
of the value of the buildings required. 
In fact, a great many of the farmers 
are becoming so educated that they 
carry a pretty line of insurance 
against this terrible loss. Have you 
men ever stopped to think of it ? Agri- 
culture at the present moment 1s not 
a bed of roses, by any means, and 
anything that you can do to promote 
the farmers’ interests in your com- 
munity is eminently desirable. There 
is not a single phase in American eco- 
nomic structure that compares with 
the man on the farm. There is pros- 
perity in this country, but back of that 
prosperity there are a lot of sore spots 
and those spots must be cured until 
we have a country where prosperity 
covers it entirely. Bankers in this 
country, in the metropolitan areas, 
such as New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco, are more vitally interested 
in the development of the farm and 
farmer today than they ever have 
been before. 

That is a good indication as to the 
ultimate recovery from this agricul- 
tural depression through which we 
have been passing. 

The seriousness of farm fires is 
visualized in a startling way by an 
expert, when he stated that one-eighth 
as much lumber as grows in each year 
in the United States will be required 
annually to replace the buildings con- 
sumed by fire on farms, or more than 
740,000,000 feet. 

I might say also that the lightning 
loss is so much greater in the country 
than in the city that it becomes a great 
problem. In 1924 it was estimated to 
equal $11,060,000, and for the five 
years, 1919 to 1923, inclusive, the total 
loss in the entire country was $20,- 
000,000, or about 5 per cent of the 
entire fire loss on farms. Yet in the 
great majority of these cases they 
could have been prevented had the 
buildings been properly rodded. You 
know there was a time when they 
used to make a lot of jokes about 
lightning rods, but I do believe that 
buildings properly protected will go 
a long ways toward preventing this 
loss. 

The farmer is paying a tremendous 
tax to the fire demon. It is estimated 
that it amounts to about $26 annually 
per farmer, and I am glad to know 
that through the consolidated effort 
of your companies this will undoubt- 
edly be reduced very greatly. 

Just a word as to your own type 
of organization. I said at the outset 
that I felt kindly toward the mutual 
fire insurance companies. It behooves 
all insurance men, however, to hew 
straight to the line of securing cer- 
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tain reserves against any possible con- 
tingency. Speaking purely as a 
banker, I think the question of re- 
serves is a very vital question in any 
mutual organization. 





Auto Insurance 


(Continued from page 18) 


was going at a high rate of speed along a 
boulevard when a car appeared from a 
cross street and, although he put on his 
brakes, he could not avoid a collision with 
the other automobile. His own car was 
damaged and, in addition, the impact 
smashed the radio in the tonneau of the car. 
He made a claim to the insurance company 
for damage to his car and also to the radio. 
Payment was made for damage to the car 
but the company disclaimed liability for any 
damage to the radio for the reason that it 
was not part of the car and the only prop- 
erty insured under the policy was that of 
the car itself—not property carried or 
transported by the automobile. 


Questions and Answers on 
Collision Insurance 


HE following questions and an- 

swers regarding collision insur- 
ance also serve to illustrate close and 
interesting questions regarding cov- 
erage: 


1. Question. Should collision in- 
surance be considered to cover dam- 
age to a car by reason of a collision 
when the car is stolen or driven with- 
out the permission of the owner, 
whether there be criminal liability on 
the part of the driver or not? 


Answer. Yes, collision insurance 
follows the car, irrespective of the 
identity of its driver. The policy 
contains no clause expressly exclud- 
ing such a loss sustained through col- 
lision. With both theft and collision 
coverage, the loss arising from the 
collision of an automobile while in 
the hands of a thief is properly 
chargeable to the theft coverage. 


2. Question. Does collision insur- 
ance cover an automobile which is 
damaged by reason of a collision as 
a result of improper braking, causing 
the car to run down the incline? 


Yes. 


3. Question. Does collision insur- 
ance cover damage to a car which is 
run into by another vehicle while be- 
ing parked upon a highway or else- 
where? 


Answer. 


Answer. Yes. Although the bur- 
den of proof is on the assured to 
show that the car was damaged by 
collision, the mere fact of damage be- 
ing sustained in this manner should 
be sufficiently strong circumstantial 
evidence to place the loss within the 
terms of the collision coverage. 





4. Question. Does collision insur- 
ance cover damage to the car caused 
by collision while being driven by an 
assured who is intoxicated ? 


Answer. Yes. The usual clause 
in automobile policies requiring auto- 
mobiles being insured thereunder to 
be operated in accordance with law 
applies to such legal conformities as 
proper registration and age and is not 
construed as referring to the opera- 
tion by an intoxicated driver. 


Additional Coverage and 
Exclusions 


The policy affording Public Liabil- 
ity, Property Damage and Collision 
Insurance may be modified in differ- 
ent ways by endorsement. Other as- 
sociated coverages may be included 
or excluded, when permissible, as ex- 
pediency or demand requires. Such 
endorsements are too numerous and 
varied to be described or illustrated 
in an article of this kind in which an 
attempt has been made merely to out- 
line the principles of Automobile 
Public Liability, Property Damage 
and Collision coverage. 


Electrical Installa- 
tion in Homes 


(Continued from page 19) 





amperes should be placed as close to 
the battery as they can conveniently 
be placed. Also, a fuse may very 
well be set in the lead-in wire just 
inside here on the outside antenna. 
That is by reason of the possibility of 
current coming in from some other 
source, crossed up with some other 
wires. 

That practically covers the possi- 
bility of fire from the radio, except 
for the fact that every day now we 
are getting new apparatus out for 
plugging into the light line. When- 
ever you plug into the light line you 
are back to the same problem that 
you are with any other electrical 
equipment. If you do that with a 
telephone wire you are going to have 
trouble. If you use transformers and 
all the various apparatus that are out 
that are not approved by the Labora- 
tories you are going to have trouble. 





Some men are brilliant talkers in 
public and others go out with their 
wives.—Boston Transcript. 





The Charleston is reputed to have 
been originated by a college student 
who absent-mindedly stuck a lighted 
pipe in his hip pocket——Red Cat. 














Prevent Loss Through Construction 


Important Points To Be Considered in Planning Farm Houses, 
Barns and Other Buildings in Rural Communities 


~ 


(From Address at Louisville Convention) 


By DEANE G. CARTER, 


Professor of Agricultural Engineering, University of Arkansas, and Chairman of Farm 
Structures Division of American Society of Agricultural Engineers 


HE first purpose of the home 

was to provide protection from 

enemies and wild beasts ; shelter 
from the elements, and isolation from 
the danyers outside. Naturally in 
primitive times the shelter was a 
crude affair, with little attention to 
comfort, conveniences, appearance, 
sanitation or luxury. 

Throughout the civilized world the 
home has been synonymous with the 
thought of safety, protection and iso- 
lation. “As safe as in your own 
home” was the last word in expres- 
sion of safety. 

The advance of civilization has 
brought many complications over the 
old life. Our homes have become 
more expensive and more complicated 
—we demand more from them than 
mere shelter. The advent of heat, 
light, power, furnishings, and acces- 
sories, while adding to those things 
that make a home, have brought cer- 
tain new enemies to safety. We no 
longer build our homes to keep out 
the stranger who may be an enemy, 
or the wild beast, seeking man for 
prey. 

3ut within our homes is another 
enemy whose toll is greater than the 
man-eating tigers of India, and whose 
destruction is greater than that 
wrought by the savage. That enemy 
is fire. We have not yet learned how 
to protect from this enemy. 

sO 


ITH respect to farm buildings, 

with which I am to deal specif- 
ically, the problem of prevention and 
protection is immensely greater than 
in the city. In the first place, the 
farm group contains not merely the 
home, but the problem is complicated 
by the variety of other structures of 


necessity located in close proximity to 
each other and to the home. 

Again, the character of the contents 
offers a problem of considerable im- 
portance. Tractors, gasoline engines, 
valuable grain, large volumes of hay, 
and valuable livestock houses within 
a comparatively small area offer op- 
portunity for severe losses. 

The increasing use of gasoline and 
oils, mechanical power, and heating 
plants, in themselves comparatively 
safe when properly handled, cause 
danger when coupled with the con- 
tents of the buildings; and with the 
kerosene lamp and lantern, they be- 
come potential sources of danger. 

The isolation of farm buildings 
contains an element of risk. Exposed 
locations mean greater danger from 
wind and storm. Standing alone in 
the open, the danger from lightning 
strokes is increased. Side roads, 
partly impassable in bad weather ; the 
lack of telephone facilities, particu- 
larly during storms; the separation 
from other people all tend to multiply 
the hazards surrounding the farm 
buildings. 

The third point is that the farm 
home, speaking in general terms, is 
without protection against fire. In 
only a few cases have rural fire de- 
partments been organized in such 
manner that adequate fire fighting ap- 
paratus is at hand when needed. The 
possibility of water supply in suf- 
ficient quantity and pressure on farms 
seems to be a remote possibility. For 
not more than one home in ten has 
any sort of running water supply, 
regardless of quantity. There is lit- 
tle time for fire fighting in the farm 
home when a building is aflame for 
too much effort is needed to get the 


livestock to safety to fight fire. The 
smaller chemical extinguishers, excel- 
lent for protection, cannot stop the 
loss of a loft of hay ignited from 
spontaneous combustion. To be spe- 
cific, the protection on the farm is 
limited by the ability of the individual 
to combat the flames. 

No other conclusion can be drawn 
than this: “Fire protection, and fire 
safety on the farm is a problem of 
prevention, first and foremost.” 

ofS. 

N outstanding factor in fire pre- 

vention is that of inspection. 
By that I mean to suggest some 
method that will call attention to the 
faults, to the preventable fire hazards, 
that exist in every community, and on 
every farm. City ordinances compel 
inspection of electric wiring when 
the installation is made. Rubbish in- 
spections are made; zoning ordi- 
nances demand certain masonry or fire 
resistive construction within limits 
Chimneys and flues must conform to 
law. Credit reductions in insurance 
premiums are allowed for flue lining, 
asbestos and asphalt shingles, chim- 
ney to the ground, and for other 
construction. 

In contrast, so far as I know, there 
is no general plan of inspection, and 
no regulation whatever to control 
construction or storage on the farm. 
A man may build a chimney on a 
wooden sheif, he may build a fire in 
a milk house in the barn, he may 
allow rubbish to accumulate, and he 
may store oils and grease within 
buildings used for other purposes. 
Mr. Wallace Rogers quoted 20 per- 
cent as the proportion of farm fires 
due to faulty or no inspection. If 
we add to this the fires from defec- 
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tive flues, bad wiring, sparks on the 
roof, and the like, we discover one of 
the principal causes of farm fires. 
For ten or more years I have paid 
premiums on farm mutual policies on 
fire, lightning and tornado. Each 
year as I pay the assessments I realize 
that I am paying in part for certain 
unavoidable, accidental losses that 
could not have been prevented. Yet 
from studies that have been made I 
know that of every dollar assessed: 
25 cents is for faulty materials. 
20 cents is for insufficient inspec- 
tion. 
15 cents is for faulty construction. 
8 cents is for carelessness. 
7 cents is for unclean surround- 
ings. 
31% cents is for dangerous storage. 
All told, 75 cents, or more of every 
dollar of loss is preventable. Some 
authorities estimate as much as 85 to 
go percent of all losses are prevent- 
able. 
DOS 


HERE are some six million 

farms in the United States, each 
with its building group. Buildings 
represent about 15 to 16 percent of 
all farm investment. More than any 
other item aside from the land itself 
and in many localities the value of 
the buildings is greater than the land. 
In money value, the 1920 census al- 
lows $1,781 per farm; an investment 
value of ten billion, six hundred 
million dollars in farm buildings. 
These values are based upon actual 
estimated reports, and by no means 
indicate the replacement value. Try 
if you will to erect a set of farm 
buildings for $1,780. 

Set over against this enormous 
value of over ten and one-half billion 
dollars, is an annual farm fire loss of 
$150,000,000 or a tax of almost 1% 
percent on the value of the buildings. 

Would it not be a stroke of good 
judgment if we should spend a tiny 
fraction of the amount of this 1% 
percent for education, instruction and 
inspection ? 

We hear much of fire loss due to 
smoking in barns, children playing 
with matches, fireworks, and the like. 
3ut these are but a drop in the bucket 
compared with the old offenders of 
lightning, defective flues, sparks on 
the roof, and careless or improper 
construction. 

To give attention to the spectacu- 
lar losses and neglect those common, 
steady, continuous losses is begging 
the question. 

In a study of the improvements in 
construction practice as a means of 
loss prevention we are confronted al- 
most at once with a lack of specific 
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Side by side with lightning loss- 
es, is the defective flue as a cause 
of fires. Each is accused of respon- 
sibility for $20,000,000 of fire loss. 
Ninety percent of this waste could 
be avoided by proper construction 




















facts. In the importance of the sub- 
ject, it would be expected that a 
wealth of information would be avail- 
able. Yet, at least from the sources 
with which I am familiar, there is a 
lamentable lack of real information. 
However, we have reason to be thank- 
ful for the fact that several agencies 
have undertaken definite action to 
develop the needed facts. 
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HAT, for example, do we know 

of the location of farm build- 
ings with respect to fire prevention? 
How close may the buildings be to- 
gether? What effect has the type of 
construction on the distance apart? 
Is it the roof, lower walls, or contents 
that are the most hazardous? How 
does the separation with respect to 
fire prevention coincide or disagree 
with recommendations for step sav- 
ing, and convenience in doing farm 
work? Are there certain considera- 
tions in the location with respect to 
highways, woodland, cultivated fields, 
or other factors that will have a bear- 
ing on the risk? I ask these ques- 
tions for the purpose of indicating 
some things we apparently do not 
know, at present. 

From the standpoint of safe con- 
struction we may take a most positive 
stand on lightning protection. There 
is still some resistance to lightning 
rod installation as a result of former 


unscrupulous dealings which dis- 
credited lightning rods, and rod 
agents. 


However, rodding, properly done, 
offers almost absolute protection. 
The United States government, and 
at least some of the provinces of 
Canada; the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and other agencies 
agree that lightning rods show an ef- 
ficiency of 85 to 99 percent. 

A table prepared by M. A. R. 
Kelley of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and presented at the 1916 con- 
vention of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers shows the 
following facts: Of 2,673 lightning 
fires reported from five states, mostly 
in 1914 and I915, 34 were on rodded 
buildings and 2,639 on unrodded. 
Most of the 34 were traced to de- 
fective workmanship, and in two 
states included in the report, not a 
single fire on rodded buildings had 
been reported in three years. One 
mutual company reports two losses 
ir 26 years on rodded barns, and an- 
other reports no losses in seven years. 

Since the effectiveness of lightning 
rods is so well established, prevention 
here is primarily a matter of educa- 
tion, and a positive stand by the com- 
panies working in territory where 
electrical storms are frequent. 


Sy 


IDE by side with lightning losses 
is the defective flue as a cause of 
fires. Each is accused of responsi- 
bility for 20 millions of fire loss. In 
my judgment, if lightning losses can 
be reduced by go percent or more, so 
also can chimney fires. How? Sim- 
ply by following, and insisting upon 
chimney construction that conforms 
to engineered practice. I doubt if 
one chimney in 25 in the country 
conforms to best practice, which is: 
1. A minimum of four inches of 
masonry. 

2. Cement-lime mortar for the 
brick. 

3. Terra cotta flue lining. 

4. No wood framed into the chim- 
ney. 

5. Chimney built of masonry to 
the ground, and on a substantial foot- 
ing. 

6. Not more than one opening to 
each flue. 

7. The top of the chimney two feet 
above the ridge of the roof, and 
capped with concrete. 

8. Chimney straight and plumb 
from top to bottom. 

If these suggestions are followed 
in essential points, 90 percent of so- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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called chimney fires would not hap- 
pen. Even as this discussion was 
being prepared, a friend lost his home 
and contents valued at $8,000; the 
cause reported was “Defective flue.” 

Spontaneous combustion as a farm 
fire hazard is quite well known. Hay 
stored in the barn in an uncured con- 
dition, or wet with rain tends to heat. 
Without doubt a number of fires oc- 
cur each year that could be prevented 
by care in handling damp grain or 
hay. It is a startling fact that many 
people do not know that spontaneous 
combustion in rags wet with linseed 
oil will ignite in a space of less than 
an hour. That is the reason for so 
many fires in newly finished build- 
ings. Oil and grease found around 
the farm shop and garage are not so 
apt to generate heat, but do ignite 
readily from sparks. Several engine 
house fires within my observation 
have occurred in this way. 

ofOSsf 

ARM storage is bulky, inflam- 

mable, and valuable. Hay, straw, 
forage, gas and oil, all of which are 
found on the farm, burn rapidly and 
do not lend themselves readily to fire 
fighting methods. 

No discussion of protection and 
prevention would be complete without 
mention of permanent farm construc- 
tion. Inthe words of Professor J. B. 
Davidson, we should “build structures 
of such character that our grandchil- 
dren will have the privilege of tear- 
ing down the farm buildings if they 
have outlived their usefulness.” Put- 
ting this opinion into practice one of 
Professor Davidson’s students is en- 
tering the contracting business to 
construct barns entirely out of ma- 
sonry, using the designs developed 
last year at the Iowa State College. 
It has been but twelve or fourteen 
years ago that men said silos could 
not be built from hollow clay tile. But 
the first Iowa silo is still standing, 
and the tile silo ranks with wood and 
concrete in numbers in the corn belt. 

Much progress has been made in 
the development of fireproof, fire re- 
sistance, and permanent buildings on 
the farm. 

No one denies the fact that there 
is a great field for the use of such 
material. “Permanent material where 
permanent material is best” is a slo- 
gan that might well be adopted. 

When we discovered that more 
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farm fires are caused by lightning 
than any other cause, we did not hesi- 
tate to recommend, and in some cases 
insist upon rodded buildings. 

Now, we discover that defective 
flues cause most fires. Is there any 
less reason why we should not insist 
upon correctly built flues? 

And likewise, if sparks on the roof 
are responsible for seven percent of 
our fires, is there any less reason for 
insistence that protective measures be 
applied? 

It is a fact that wood is now and 
will likely continue to be the common- 
est and cheapest building material. 
Therefore, it is essential that, in ad- 
dition to the use of fire resistive 
materials when best, we give some 
attention to safeguarding wood con- 
struction. Wood preservation pre- 
vents loss by stopping rot and decay. 
Painting stops loss by protecting 
from the elements, and at the some 
time improves the appearance. Wood 
framing kept away from moist earth 
by masonry foundations lengthens the 
life of the building. 

If we can formulate recommenda- 
tions to include fire stopping, sheet 
plaster, inspected wiring, fire resistive 
roofs, and better braced construction, 
we will render a service to the man 
who builds of wood. 

sO. 


T IS for the protection of the con- 

tents of the buildings, as well as 
the buildings themselves that we con- 
cern ourselves with fire prevention. 
Our second major interest is the pro- 
tection from wind and tornado. It 
is certain that we cannot build struc- 
tures against heavy tornadoes, 9o- 
mile winds or twisters. But we can, 
certainly, build against 60-mile wind, 
we can strengthen our construction, 
and prevent losses that usually occur 
in the heavy windstorm. 

Unfortunately, I am not familiar 
with the general run of wind losses, 
yet, having specialized to some extent 
in farm building construction I may 
suggest these points: 

Farm buildings may be anchored 
to the masonry base, by % to % inch 
bolts spaced some 6 to 10 feet apart. 
This will hold the building and pre- 
vent its being moved from the foun- 
dation. Since farm buildings are 
ordinarily more exposed, this is one 
feature that may be insisted upon. 

Roofs may be nailed and braced 
more firmly than is ordinarily done. 
By following approved plans many 
unroofings may be avoided. 

The modern “self-supporting” roof 
for barns does not constitute a 
hazard. In fact, some study has 
shown that the modern, plank frame 
buildings will withstand greater wind 
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loads than the older, timber frame 
barns. A word of caution here: 

Some builders have been guilty of 
leaving out certain pieces of construc- 
tion because they appeared unim- 
portant. Every piece of framing is 
put in for some reason, and insistence 
on carefully following the plans make 
the plank frame barn substantial and 
strong. 

Plank framing, because it uses no 
material thicker than two inches, has 
suffered at the hands of men who 
have attempted to work in so-called 
economies, and used insufficient ma- 
terial. A barn that bulges at the 
eaves, and sags at the roof could not 
be expected to withstand any con- 
siderable wind pressure. 

In summary, I wish to suggest a 
program for loss prevention through 
construction. It is presented as a 
conclusion to draw attention to what 
appear to be the outstanding prob- 
lems in the effort to prevent loss by 
better construction. 

1. That lightning rods, properly in- 
stalled be urged in localities where 
electrical storms are frequent. 

2. That the methods of safe chim- 
ney construction be recommended for 
all houses, and the rules for such con- 
struction be circulated by the associa- 
tions. 

3. That inspection of all electric 
wiring be recommended or required 
both for high tension and isolated 
plant installation. 

4. That attention be called to the 
dangers from improper storage of 
gasoline and oils, and correct methods 
recommended. 

5. That the methods of making 
frame buildings fire safe be studied, 
and recommendations made for in- 
cluding such precautions in new 
buildings. 

6. That fire resistive construction 
be recommended where practicable, 
especially for garages, milk houses, 
and similar buildings where the fire 
hazard is greatest. 

7. That insurance officials and 
clients be urged to follow standard 
practice in the framing and construc- 
tion for fire safety, economy and 
strength. It is especially desirable 
that plans of the agricultural colleges 
and trade associations be followed. 

8. That an effort be made to secure 
a guide to good construction to serve 
somewhat the same purpose as the 
building code in urban districts, 
which will enable the rural worker 
to avoid the risk now unconsciously 
taken. 

g. That consideration be given to 
the problem of devoting a certain por- 
tion of premium funds to the dis- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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plicated by many things, because of 
natural conditions involved in each 
installation with the psychological 
complications when it comes to a 
question of putting it in as cheaply 
as possible, or have the installation 
man knowing more about it than the 
manufacturer, and the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories or the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters that drew up 
the installation regulations. Also, the 
installer is frequently confronted by 
conditions where the local ordinances 
say he must do it so and so and the 
National Board rules say that this is 
the way to do it—what shall he do? 
Ordinances are conflicting. National 
Board rules are not perfect, and it 
will take time and everybody work- 
ing together in the cause of fire pre- 
vention and fire protection to get to 
a point where everybody is satis- 
fied. 

I don’t expect that there will be 
any particular calamity in the use of 
oil burners that is going to have any 
effect of driving people to see that 
proper installations are made. There 
is going to be a sustained effort on 
the part of everybody that has the 
real interest of the country at heart 
that will finally result in the improve- 
ment of conditions. 

I don’t know what particular thing 
in regard to oil burner installation is 
most important. In drawing up the 
National Board rules effort was made 
to cover every point that the engineers 
could imagine and cover them in a 
reasonable way without involving 
senseless requirements. If you had 
an opportunity to compare the old 
1902 rules with the present day rules 
you’d appreciate that a change of 
heart had been made. But I do wish 
to point out, so many people feel that 
if they have their tank outside the 
building, if they have a burner pro- 
vided with a pump which when it is 
not running, of course, obviously 
means there is no oil in the building, 
they have safety in its final form. 
Unfortunately, it is necessary to 
have it so arranged that it will deliver 
fuel when you need it. That means 
it must be automatic, and so far as I 
can see, it makes little difference 
whether the oil is pumped into your 
basement or driven in by gravity, so 
far as the fire hazard is concerned. 
You must have other protection, be- 
yond just saying that you have your 
tank below the piping where the 
fuel lies near it to be lifted out only 
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as consumed—it is necessary to have 
flexibility in an oil burner, so that 
from time to time it may be adjusted 
so as to give a greater or less amount 
of fuel. For that reason, in pump 
equipped devices there must be a re- 
turn line and that return line, if bro- 
ken, naturally may discharge as much 
fuel as if the gravity line of a gravity 
feed burner were broken. You must 
have other protection than that. 


SSS 


HERE are devices so arranged 

that in case any of the pipes are 
broken it will starve the pump and 
you won't get any more oil. I would 
not say under all conditions that is a 
perfectly safe device, but I do say it 
adds to the safety. All oil burners 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
are equipped with some form of 
safety device preventing abnormal 
discharge of oil in case of extinguish- 
ment of flame. 

In the earlier types of devices and 
plenty of the latest ones, we have an 
anti-flooding bucket in the shape of a 
drip bucket where the oil is collected 
at one central point where it opens a 
valve or has some other method for 
stopping the flow of oil into the fur- 
nace. The latest developments are 
thermostatically controlled, so that if 
the flame is not there it serves to 
throw the burner into the off position. 
Of course, the thermostatic type au- 
tomatic devices are suitable for use 
only where means of starting and 
stopping the device is electric. Man- 
ually operated devices would not 
work in that way. I suppose that ex- 
cept in those territories where the 
farmer has power lines coming in he 
will be forced to use a natural draft 
burner. 

I did not say gravity feed burner. 
I said draft burner. So many people 
say gravity feed burners when they 
mean “natural draft burners.” Grav- 
ity feed means to use a system of con- 
veying the oil to the burner. and you 
may convey it to the burner by grav- 
ity, irrespective of whether the device 
is one provided with a motor or with- 
out. We term the one which does not 
have a motor a natural draft burner, 
because it depends upon the vacuum 
produced by the heated air in the 
chimney to carry sufficient air into 
the burner proper to give you the 
combustion necessary. I presume for 
that reason there will be more natural 
draft burners in the hands of the 
farmers than of the mechanical draft 
type. A natural draft burner in some 
respects is considered by a good many 
as being less safe than the mechanical 
draft type. I think one of the rea- 
sons for that is on account of the 
change in draft conditions. It often 


happens that you have set the burner 
to deliver more fuel than will be 
properly consumed. For instance, 
you start out and get the burner well 
heated up in the morning while the 
air is cool and crisp and snappy and 
it will consume under those condi- 
tions more fuel than it will later in 
the day when it has become a little 
bit warmer and perhaps damp and 
muggy. As a result you have a very 
smoky flame, and maybe in a rela- 
tively few hours it will have come 
from a clean flame to one that is giv- 
ing smoke and with improper chim- 
ney conditions is easily made to pro- 
duce chimney fires. 


There we have opportunity to ap- 
ply some fire prevention. Consider- 
able reference has been made to the 
great number of fires caused by un- 
safe flues. I have no doubt but that 
hundreds of poor flues are going to 
give oil burners a black eye. 


Oil burners can be forced to put 
more fuel through them, perhaps, 
than you can feed into a coal fur- 
nace. For that reason you must be 
sure you have perfect flues. Proper 
roofs will get away from the spark 
hazard. If we can’t put on a slate 
roof, put on some of the other of the 
relatively less combustible materials, 
such as asbestos shingles, the flexible 
shingles, class C roofing, such as Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories are labeling. 
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ROPER construction and proper 

installation ; next the proper main- 
tenance of an oil burner. We re- 
quire every manufacturer to furnish 
directions in such a form that they 
may be mounted on the wall back of 
glass and framed, so as to make them 
durable, to enable the user, if he exer- 
cises proper intelligence, to handle 
the device safely. 


The Laboratories have tried out 
those directions to see whether they 
will produce the results. I find that 
there is a tendency on the part of 
many, because they have an automatic 
device, to let it go and to let it go 
just as long as it will carry on, per- 
haps in that way ignoring little signs 
that might have warned them of im- 
pending trouble. 

I think one of the difficulties we 
have with automatic burners has been 
due to the users that have been, at 
least, careless, who say, “I have got 
a big tank; I have an automatic de- 
vice. I can go away and leave the 
place empty for the week-end.” The 
first time, perhaps the second time he 
is all right. Then he has a chance 


to go to friends for a week. I have 
known folks to leave for ten days. 
One man went South for the winter 
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without any service man instructed 
to come at proper intervals to see that 
everything was right. What can you 
do under such conditions as that? 

That is one difficulty. You make 
a thing nice and easy for a man to 
handle, easier than he has been used 
to for years, perhaps all his life, and 
immediately he begins to think how 
much easier he can still make it for 
himself. I had an illustration of that 
kind myself. I made an experimental 
installation of an oil burner and it 
was one with a manually operated, 
hand pump, to pump from the main 
storage tank to the gravity tank. I 
don’t believe I was pumping more 
than a week or two when I began to 
figure how could I arrange this so I 
could do it automatically, measure it 
automatically, and not be forced to 
go down to the basement and work 
that pump handle, when weeks before 
I had been carrying out ashes, bushels 
of ashes every day, and shoveling in 
coal by the hundreds of pounds. 

It is human nature to try to dodge 
any little extra work. So pound it 
into people’s minds that they should 
not abuse an automatic device. 


DO 

N THE National Board installation 

regulations you will find a recom- 
mendation that is put in there as a 
recommendation rather than a re- 
quirement, for several reasons, that 
some people apparently have not un- 
derstood. That relates to the use of 
some automatic device which must be 
manually reset to take care of abnor- 
mal conditions such as would occur 
if in a steam or hot water boiler the 
water became low, and if the instal- 
lation is an oil burner installation, 
naturally the oil burner is called upon 
to supply heat and does its duty and 
ruins the boiler, and in some cases 
has started fires. The recommenda- 
tion of which I speak says there 
should be an automatic device, com- 
monly termed an equastat, hydrostat, 
pressurestat, something of that sort, 
which when the water goes beyond 
the safe point will serve to stop the 
burner and force the householder to 
go to the basement and start it up 
again, seeing first what is wrong. 

Many people say, “We already 
have that kind of device on our heat- 
er. The heater can’t go over that 
safe point, because there is an instru- 
ment on that. The trouble with that 
generally is that it restarts the burner 
after the temperature goes down. If 
you have a steam system you don’t 
want this, because if somebody has 
left a window open in the room where 
you have your thermostat located it 
will try to heat the whole outdoors 
and thus boil off your water. You 
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must have some control. The maxi- 
mum control on a hot water boiler is 
generally set around 150 to 180 to 
keep your water below the boiling 
point, automatically shutting off 
when it gets to that point. In heating 
the outdoors you will simply burn a 
lot of oil and yet not get excessive 
temperatures in your system. The 
difficulty there is that if that contin- 
ued you would finally drive off all of 
the water in your system, and the 
flame automatically coming on again 
after the boiler has cooled down, you 
would damage the furnace. Quite a 
number of furnaces have been in- 
jured in that way and a few fires have 
been caused by lack of proper tem- 
perature in the boiler equipment. 
Then there is the type of kerosene 
heater which is used perhaps more in 
the South than it is in the North, a 
mild weather substitute for a heating 
plant, consisting of a wick bed type 
of, you might call it a lamp, in a 
metal housing, generally cylindrical 
in shape, arranged to be carried from 
room to room—nothing but an ex- 
aggerated kerosene lamp for heating. 
O30 


YEAR or so ago the question 
was raised as to the hazards of 
devices of that kind, because it 
seemed there were too many losses 
chargeable to these kerosene heaters. 
Accordingly, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories endeavored to investigate the 
causes. Frankly, I have been very 
much disappointed at our lack of suc- 
cess in producing some of the results 
that had been so very clearly de- 
scribed to us as having actually oc- 
curred in case of fires. I have be- 
come more or less suspicious that in 
many cases the reports claim the 
kerosene heater set the fire, after it 
had been deliberately put into such 
condition as to cause a fire. 
Unfortunately, irrespective of how 
we insist those devices should be 
made substantially, how we see that 
the lamp bowls are made of proper 
thickness, metal joints are tight and 
that the wick tubes closely fit the 
wicks, so there will be no chance of 
explosion, the whole thing turns 
around to the user, who, by his care- 
lessness easily may nullify the good 
that has been done. The carelessness 
of the American people undoubtedly 
is the cause of a large portion of this 
half billion fire loss that we are hav- 
ing annually. It is not only the farm- 
ers. The farmer is notoriously care- 
less, attested by the fact that so many 
machines bought new in the fall for 
the harvest are left out until the next 
harvest. We all treat the fire hazard 
just about the same way, although we 
don’t realize that day after day little 
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acts of carelessness result in loss of 
property. 

The only way we can do is spread 
the gospel of fire prevention and fire | 
protection among the people. At the 
present the N. F. P. A. and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
are engaged in educating, sending out 
pamphlets, booklets, lessons for the 
school children, but until we all get 
behind that to help push the gospel 
we are not going to get the results 
that we are really entitled to. Just 
within the past year the N. F. P. A. 
appointed a new committee, headed 
by Dr. Price, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, on Fire Prevention, or Protec- 
tion ; both are important on the farm. 
That work should produce some real 
results, because farmers have not 
been properly protected, and certainly 
they have not done all they could in 
the way of prevention. 





Loss Prevention 
Through 
Construction 


(Continued from page 27) 


semination of information on preven- 
tion by good construction. 

Loss prevention by fire safety is 
but one phase of waste reduction. 
Experience has shown that substan- 
tial, strong and permanent construc- 
tion is necessary in order to with- 
stand storms, and reduce the replace- 
ment cost. 

Somewhat beside the present sub- 
ject, but nevertheless important, is 
the problem of eliminating waste 
space in buildings; the use of short 
and odd length lumber ; the develop- 
ment of wood preservation methods ; 
the reduction of the overhead cost in 
buildings ; the conservation of labor; 
protection from rodents; correct 
housing to prevent waste in machin- 
ery and in farm products. 

Education is, after all, the basic 
need in this program of loss preven- 
tion. Closely related are the factors 
of inspection and demonstration. 





FARMER—‘“Hi there! What are 
you doing up in my cherry-tree?” 

YouncstER — “Dere’s a_ notice 
down dere to keep off de grass.”— 
Boston Transcript. 





Mororist—‘These chickens in the 
road cause a lot of accidents.” 

FARMER—“But not as many as the 
chickens beside the driver.”—Allston 
Recorder. 
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The Traffic 









Officer Respects 


Mr. Good Driver 


Mr. Good Driver knows that 





lagging is fully as dangerous as 


excessive speed. He drives 


in- 


telligently and makes doubly 
safe by being doubly careful. 


In heavy traffic, and at crowded 


intersections, the compet 


ent 


drivers are helping the officers 
to expedite traffic. The incompe- 


tents are causing the delays, 
jams, and the tie-ups. 


the 


Mr. Good Driver is respected 
by the traffic officer not because 
he HAS more sense than others 
—he simply USES what he has. 


Generally that is sufficient. 


In the traffic officer’s mind 
there are but two kinds of drivers 


—good ones, and bad ones. 


He 


usually knows exactly which kind 


he is addressing and can’t 
blamed for adjusting his tone 
manner to fit the occasion. 


be 
and 


When a traffic offender is thor- 
oughly “Bawled out” the officer 
simply recognizes a poor driver 


and acts accordingly. This 
miliation is spared Mr. G 
Driver and all members of 
fraternity. 


hu- 
ood 
his 


HARDWARE MUTUAL 
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RETAIL HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE I 
-. Minneapolis, Minn. ee 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Owatonna, ‘Minn. eur 
HARDWARE: DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
BRANCHES: | 


Newark, N. J. Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Cal. Dallas, Tex. 
Winnipeg, Man. 











Combined Assets . $7,373,350.25 
Combined Liabilities 4,949,878.08 
Combined Surplus . 2, 423, 472.17 















Dividends to Policy-Holders Since Orpudtealie . $16,473,629.97 





THE ACME OF PROTECTION 


AB eal 


Insurance Service 
For You 


RHE facilities of our mutual 


TTT 


‘ance service that is complete 
in every detail. It is built around the 
special needs of business, and offers 
highly developed and practical co- 
operation. Policy-holders in these 
mutual companies have received 
worth-while cash dividends each year. 
Maximum Insurance Protection 
and Service at Minimum Cost are 
a genuine aid to successful business. 


TOTO Co 


ASSOCIATED MUTUALS 
The Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 


Manager 
PANTHEON BUILDING 


JAMES S. KEMPER, | 
| pur U. S. A. 


Atlanta Buffalo Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh 
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